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TERRA-COTTA. 
NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 
TRUE, BRuNKHORST & Co. 


Proprietors, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
erra-Cotta. 
Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
Telephone No. 3259. 


Office: Room 20 McCormick Block, 
Telephone 5284. CuIcAGo, 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 
GRATES, 
MANTELS, 
TILING, 


REGISTERS, 
Erc. 


BRASS, 
FIREPLACES, 
FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS, 
FIRE SETS, 


Erc. COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Architectural Photographs 


AVE just returned from a trip to New York, 
Boston, Newport, Long Branch, etc., where I 
made OVER THREE HUNDRED Photographs of 


INTERIORS, 
COLLEGES, 
CITY RESIDENCES, 
STORES, ete. 
For information, address 


J. W. TAYLOR, 


146 La SALLE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 
OF 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., 


\ Limited.) 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


g1 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


J. B. Snirren, Mgr. 


Telephone 660. 





THe Wicut Frre-Proorinc Co. 
Contractors for all kinds of Fire-Proof Work in 
Porous Terra-Cotta or Hollow Tiles, 

Also for Fine Plastering, Cementing and Concreting, 
KEENE’S CEMENT INSIDE FINISH 
As a Substitute for Wood. 

SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS AND PILASTERS. 


New York Office: Chicago Office : 
60 William Street. 202 La Salle Street. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 
For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 

SIMPSON BROS., Boston, Mass., 
AND 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is peg see it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 


193 LAKE STREET - - . CHICAGO. 


A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 


Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 


176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, II. 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE, 


Its DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
BY 
W. B. TUTHILL, Architect. 


Cloth. 


PRICE, - = §r1.50. 


One 8vo Volume. 117 Illustrations. 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Bldg., Cutcaco. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 
and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


}..&i MOTT @ CO., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
SPEC1 











SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for ail 


Architectural] (and other) Publications, 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 
At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 
Cuas. MACDONALD & Co’s Periodical Agency, 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Entirely New and Original Work, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


OR 
How to make the Working Drawings for Buildings. 
By Witxram B. Turnitt, A.M. Architect, 
One large 8vo. vol., cloth. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Send orders to 
INLAND PUBLISHING Co,, 


19 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN 


]. B. SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 





PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 
duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 





Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 


Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle ar CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 3lOl. 


P. M. ALMINI, 
Decorative Artist. 








Personal attention given to Fresco Painting 
in all its branches. 





Designs and Estimates furnished upon all 
kinds of public buildings and private structures 
in any part of the United States. 





ARCHITECTS ARE ESPECIALLY NOTIFIED that all 
designs executed by this Artist are according 
to the latest prevailing styles. 





No. 243 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Designs and Estimates. 


OFFICE: 








=C HAMPION=— 


SLIDING 
BLINDS. 


Uncover the whole window. 

Are counter balanced. 

Move easily, smoothly and do 
not slip back. 

All sections are moved from one 
point. 

Do not interfere with curtains 
or drapery. 

Do not depend on springs to 
hold them. 

Handsomer and more durable 
than the folding blinds. 





MADE ONLY BY THE 


CONWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALEX. STEWART, - 


Sole Agent for Chicago. Room 1, 252 S. WATER St. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


OF 
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Tin, Copper and Kalameined Iron. 


We claim the following for our Roofing: 

1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 

2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3- The onlv shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered. 

5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 

For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American Roofing Co., 
22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SCOTTDALE, PA. 
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WorKS: 







STAVENS & PRY, 


Western Office, 84 LA SALLE STREET, Room 12, 
CHICAGO. 
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Cc, H, HAYDEN. u AYD RN B RO S 3 H. S. HAYDEN, 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN 


—=HARDWOOD LUMBER,=—— 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 


U _- BEST INSIDE 
/- WINDOW BLIND 


In the Market. 


Z Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WILLIAM WILLER, 


MILWAUKEE wis. 
— : % Agents wanted everywhere. 
SMUMAN & AREND, Chicago Agents, Room 
24, Old Chamber of Commerce. 





LONG MEADOW BROWN STONE 
j = ae = FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 
a= ag iit TRONS seer es JAMES & MARA, 
Wty aE —— o} = QUARRYMEN AND STONE CUTTERS, 
73 Franklin St., Springfield, Mass. 


Quarrigs AT E. Lonc Mgapow, Mass. 
The Long Meadow Brown and,Red Stone has been used n 


LUMBER DRYING A SPECIALTY. many of the finest buildings in Chicago, Boston, Springtie d 


and other cities, 


MAHOGANY 
AND VENEERS. 


Hardwood lumber by the cargo, car or wagon lots. Have 5,000,000 feet of selected stocks; 
600 feet of railroad tracks; 15,000 square feet of covered sheds; 400 feet of dockage. 


OFFICE: 316 Puttman Buitpinc, CHICAGO, ILL. 


K. B, & S’. ENGLISH. HOW ARD FLEMING, 


GIBBS & CO’S ENGLISH. 


STETTINER GERMAN. 23 Liperty St. NEW YORK, 


LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN. 


ROMAN CEMENTS. POR TiLA ND CEMEN is 


KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 





THE HICKEY 


_ SUN BURNER 


FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

















IMPORTER OF 














The original and only Sun Burn- 
er manufactured and put in by me 
in over 700 houses in the country. 

All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Lightsand Gas Fitting a specialty. 


: These Cements are Standard for quality and quantity and are used by Government Engineers. Memorandum Book 
mailed on application. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 








HercLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WorKsS, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. rith & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


RICHARD ROBINS, Agent, 161 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 





Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 





Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 





Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 


Private Buildings. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED. 
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J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 


HAR RI S B R O S’ F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 
Pressed, Cihideieaest and Enameled ‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


aloe maa SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
neemeeneeenceeenene Secinnenommennion WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 


Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





Oul1o Encaustic Tite Co’s TELEPHONE No. 879. 





P lain, Glazed a nN d Enc austic MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 
Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


| kK Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
= known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICK 


ABBOT CP Ww RIGHT, A gents, EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 


PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





161 La Satie STREET, 


SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 





———— ————= 
ee H I et MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 





A Catalogue can be had on application by Architects. Special designs 
made to order. Orders promptly filled. Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 
JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED 


LAKE AND CANAL STREETS, 


a HICAGO, ILL = 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Solid Wrought Iron 


BEAMS ®& CHANNELS, 


Angle and Tee Iron, 
Cold Rolled [ron and Steel, 
Nails, Spikes, Bolts, Chains. 






































Sheets of Sections mailed on application and correspondence solicited. 


WORKS AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Slate, Tin and Corrugated Iron Roofers, 


O——————-MANUFACTURERS——————-O 


Galvanized ti vou t. OYntCES. 


Under License, War- 
ranted 
NOT TO LEAK 


From outside storm or 
inside condensation. 








THE HAYES 
PATENT 


SKYLIGHT 

























o——CORRUGATED IRON FOR ROOFING.——o 


(129 5131S. CLINTON ST CHICAGO <5 
































DESIGNS & ESTIMATES 
— FURNISHED & APPLICATION 





DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

6,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Circular with Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 

MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Marker Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Wirit1amM Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 





PETER E. POLI, 


AND 





SHOUIC UALNAD 
UALSV Id 


BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 


MODELER 








Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS upon appli- 
cation accompanied by business card. 








T-H-E H-E-C-L-A [-R-O-N C-O., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Manufacturers of 


JAIL CAGES, ROOF TRUSSES, 


She lice 
Pe | BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 
ae | SHUTTERS, 


Vila 
ALLL he AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
we! PRELEES l 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 
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INNES & CO., Cincinnati, Onto. 


Manufacturers of the 


KENSINGTON ART ‘TILES, HKTc., 


Also, MANTELS, GRATES AND FIREPLACE DECORATIONS. 


LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 








Room 16, N. W. cor. gth and Race, CIncInnNaTI. O 
or Box 117, Builders’ Exchange, > ° 


Wilson’s Rolling Blinds and Steel Shutters. 
Runyon’'s Wood Mosaic Flooring. 
Willer’s Sliding [nside Shutters. 


Ball-Bearing Door Hangers. 
Twin Security Sash Lock. 
North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures. 





HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, :> 


CHICAGO, .. NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


FireClay TileCeilings 


A FIREPROOF y BSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION. ) 














The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RK. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esq., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. Tongue and _ groove joints. Fastenings 
covered and invisible. No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


With Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


=r NG HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


; a ; nee ae 
Gy WGGEGLG ZO Vf, 4 ” ROOFS, WALL FU RRING, DEAFEN ING, 

UOU4GAIA yyy aig sie wmmas 2p JOR TRISS COVERING 

: - 2 6. Ula. COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 

NS La Vie “Ga Cn Contracts taken in all parts of the United States. 


Vey. 
', ¢ 
Rew Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


if 


M4 


oy Sissies of Tile Ceiling ,Plastered. 
Patent.Ju yAi-86. 


THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO, | {© FROST MiG Co. 


Miners and ACK ROOFINGSLA | E: ne Penne area 


BLACK ROOFING 


C= other t peotuets from the f Lp s. pees : 
= of uniform color, pen pm meg cunnat Site — [anya - t thee Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 


pan =A SCIN build- 
and ea THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. "BANGOR, PA lcanar @ at Streets, - CHICAGO. 
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202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 


O FFI C. ES 2 69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pear, 


189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 


Yi 











Stair Building and General Planing Business. 
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Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Morton's Metal’= 
—=—=Champion and Cable 


Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 
WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 
SHUMAN & AREND, Chicago, Agents. 


Room 24 O_tp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


THE YOUNG & FARREL 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company. 








CABLE CHAIN. 








Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 


Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 
order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 


THE STANDARD STEAM PUMP. 


FOR EVERY POSSIBLE SERVICE. 
Strongest, Most Durable and Compact Pump in the Market. 
WHEELER & TAPPAN, Sole Manufacturers. 


Office, 88 W. Lake St. Works, 49, 51 and 53 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue. 








KELLY SELF- ACTING 
WATER-CLOSET. 

ONLY SANITARY CLOSET. 

CLEAN, SIMPLE, DURABLE and EFFECTIVE. 


ADAPTED TO ANY PRESSURE. 
FROST-PROOF. 


THE 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper, 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron "ho per. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save 
its cost in buildings where water meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 





a 5. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS., 


75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, 





THE EQUITABLE. 


THE ONLY 


Dry Blower Gas Machine, 











WORKS absolutely as well in midwinter as in midsum- 
mer. Makes a better gas than coal gas which will 
burn in the Clough Burner without chimneys, without 
smoke and without refilling oftener than twice a year. Cost 
less than seventy-five cents per thousand feet. Has every 
merit possessed by any other machine, with the superlative 
advantage over all others of the Dry Blower. No suburban 
or country home can afford to be without it. 


EDWARD FOX & CO. 
170 Adams Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











EASTERN OFFICE: 
Pittsburgh Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Attention Architects and Builders. 


Use Red Oxide of Iron for Coloring Mortar. It does 
not fade or bleach with heat or frost, nor injure mortar like 
Venetian Red, but hardens it like cement. It is indorsed 
by leading Architects and Builders. Liberal terms to the 


trade. 
D. J. CURTIS, 





11 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


GEO. F. NEALE, Manager. 


Cc. W. BARNES, Treasurer. 


CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, - 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


$1,500,000. 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS, 


SKYLIGHT AND FLOORING GLASS. 


AGENCIES : 


Chicago, George F. Kimball; Cincinnati, Albert Boehmer’s Sons; 


Minneapolis, Janney, Semple & Co. 


FACTORIES: 
CRYSTAL CITY, MO. 


GILBERT S, KING, Eastern Agt. 


102 Chambers St., Room 40, New York. 


AGENCIES: 


St. Louis, F. A. Drew Glass Co.; Kansas City, Jno. A. McDonald & Co.; 
St. Paul, Thomas H. Drew. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 


(Formerly W. H. Wetis & Bro. Co.) 


50 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


Stained and Pyrographic Glass. 








oO 
DegsiGNs AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 


Exhibit of materials to be seen at the Permanent 
Exhibit of Building Materials, 15 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 





DEALY & MILLET 


STAINED GLASS WORKS 


® 225 WasasnH Avenue, CHICAGO. 


FANE GABINET GUWOoRK 


WooD (OANTELS - GUALL PA 

AND: INTERIOR ° DEGORATI 

MENTAL TILE & FLOORING 
SPEGIAL GONTRAGTS FOR GHURGHES 


? 
\ 


( 








McCULLY_& MILES, 


Stained Glass. 


I, 3, 55 7 & g Mapison St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 
* 


Stained Glass Works, 


% 
88 JACKSON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 




















GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED,» 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
—_——GLASS, 


217 E, WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bet. Franklin & Market Sts, CHICAGO. 









F. A. DREW, President. 















) 





\ aiarafacturers of = 
si Art Stain ed: GlacsSan d+Blasé 
h  * Cul 8 EMbs5¢d Glass + 


C. W. BARNES, Sec’y and Treas. 
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59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, 
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—i- HAND-BOOK BY MAIL-— 








DEGORATORS =. W222 We 


AND DESIGNERS. | — HAND-BOOK BY MAIL-!— 








Geo. P. Ler. 


CROSSMAN & LEE, 


Exclusive Original Designs 


In all Styles 


Mural and Ceiling Decoration. 


Studio and Office, No. 157 Michigan Ave. 
PERMITTED REFERENCES: 


M. D. Wells, 26th St. and Michigan Ave. 
E. H. Sheldon, 380 Ontario St. 
Anson Stager (dec’d), 18th St. and Michigan Ave. 
Geo. Sturges; 107 Pine St. 


ABNER CROSSMAN. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 
STAINED * *% 


* % GLASS, 


for Churches and Dwellings, ete. 
1201 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CO., 


INCORPORATED, 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedra 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 


Factory and Salesroom, 216 and 218 Monroe St., 
Take Elevator. CHICAGO. 





SPECIAL DESICNS FOR 


ARCHITECTS 
>+tREF LEGTORS*< 


REFLECTING CHANDELIERS, 


For lighting fine Churches, Theatres and Public Buildings. 
I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





EADERS will please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER in 


corresponding with Advertisers, 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 





MASONS. 
FOX & HINDS, C. & A. PRICE, FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON CONTRACTORS| CONTRAGTONG, |. gucnas -omreecron 
Box 49, 108 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, OrFice, Room 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 
BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. CHICAGO. Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





WILLIAM D. PRICE, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WM. PRICE & SON, 
Mason, Contractor and Builder, 


OFFICE: 
108 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS, 


Mason and Building Contractor, 
Office — No. 24 Howland Block, 
CHICAGO. 





Telephone 331 


McBEATH & ROWE, 
STONE, IRON AND TERRA-CoTTA 
SETTING, 

Office, 3019 Butterfield Street. 





CARPENTERS. 





Wm. MAVOR, 


THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 














CARPENTER & BUILDER, CARPENTERS, 
% CARPENTER,———* 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, No. 159 La SALLE STREET, Room 32, : 
CHICAGO CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 120 20th Street, Chicago. 
PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
MARTIN MOYLAN, E. BAGGOT, HUGH WATT, 
PLUMBBR, SANITARY PLUMBING,|PLUMBER AND GASFITTER, 
103 TWENTY SECOND STREET, asliadeilalnilabetadissi. 103 E. Van Buren St. 
PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, Telephone No. 16. 
7 CHICAGO. 5th AVE. AND MADISON STREET. RELIABLE SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY 
PETER BECKER, ALEXANDER W. MURRAY, P. NACEY, 
PRACTICAL 


PLUMBER & GASFITTER, 
481 & 483 S. HALSTED ST., 


Near rath Street. 


SANITARY PLUMBER 


811 W. Madison St. 


PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





S. S&S: BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 


Artists and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPSON, 
DECORATOR. 
Wall Paper and Papier- Mache, 


Own ImporTATION. 


No. 245 WABASH AVENUE. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


73 JACKSON STREET, 


209 THIRTY-FIRST STREET. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
»——— PAINTERS, 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 
519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 W. MADISON ST. 





% 


E. H. HUMPHREY, 
PAINTER, 


DECORATOR AND PAPER HANGER, 


1oz2 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Washington. 
Box 240, Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 








JOHN GARBATTI, 
—FRESCO PAINTER— 
AND MANUPACTURER OF 
Mosaic Marble Flooring, 
142 LA SALLE STREET. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


168 Lake Street. 


Surveyors and Engineers Instruments. 


R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALKK IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 





Drain Tile, Flue Tile, Hollow Partition Brick, Ete., also Manufac- 
turer of a superior article of Teara-Corta Coping, and 
Agent for Zanesville aud Kacine Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 117. Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





W. H. WARREN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Hardwood Interior Finishings, 
Wood Mantels, Office & Library Furniture, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
249 & 251 NoRTH WELLS STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 
Grove & Eighteenth St., 





CHICAGO. 





WM. F. KELLETT, 


Manufacturer of 
PLASTER DECORATIONS 


49 E. Van Buren St. 
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UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 
N. S. BOUTON, PRHSIDANT. 


Architectural Iron Work, 


ESTIMATES 


MADE AND CONTRACTS 


CAST OR WROUGHT. 





TAKEN 





IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Architects furnished with our Manual, gratis. 





LOWEST PRICES ON BEAMS AND CHANNELS. 


Works: Pullman, IIl. 





Orrice: 408 First National Bank Building. 





HEMACITE. 


Write for Illustrated List. 


Easily the Best and Handsomest 


Interior Door Handle. 


Will be promptly supplied. by any dealer in 
Builders’ Hardware. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., - 
100 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
625 Market Street, Phila. 
86 Pearl Street, Boston. 
148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Trenton, N. J. 


ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 











THE cheng 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 





Samples of all 'brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


Polk and Fifth Ave. 





EADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT AND BUILDER when corresponding 
with Advertisers. 





p | PEERLESS BRICKS. 


The Peerless Sack Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE AND KEEP IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


RED Pressed Fronts. Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 
BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownstone. 
GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a 
fine building, producing a beautiful effect, and free 
from the glossy and greasy look of other black or 
dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
OFFICE: 


1003 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 


PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


The Peerless Brick Company 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is 
authorized to act as Agent for the sale of 
our manufactures. 


Illustrated catalogue and Price List sent free 





¥. BARTOLOME] & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Ornamental Centers 


Center Pieces, Decorative Cornice, 





Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Ete. 





10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church and Theater Work a Specialty. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs 


WITH 
RUBBER 
STOPPERS, 





52 and 54 PLum STREET, 
Cincinnati, OnI0. 


Manuf’d by Wm. Powe tt & Co. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
specify them generally, Sold by Plumbers everywhere. 





on application. 
i_) v8 Dupe 1-1 LY yp. 


Dy QAP.” 





>. a By A Vi A. A Gy EUX 
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Bits 
FARING 


Frictionless. 











pe __ 


DOOR MANGERS 


For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
Indestructible. 


COHOES IRON FOUNDRY@MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 


Perfect. Send for Circular. 
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BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS! 
4 e 
Gerhard’s Drainage and Sewerage of Dwell- Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing-— Artistic Homes.—One oblong quarto volume con- 
ings.—302 page; and 282 illustrations. One r2mo By William B, Tuhill, A.M., architect. Price...... 2 50 taining 76 plates of cottages and villas............. 3 50 


ee eer PP r rrr rrr rrr rrr eter er: fet $2 50 


Gould’s Steel Square Problems.—lIllustrated by 
60 engravings. One 12mo vol., cloth.............. I 00 


Buck’s Album of Mantels.—One large quarto vol., 
WOUMETOROMN cease pcecdste cence se Spuecwecees 8 00 
COU, tre PON os ons ce cece devacsences ve 7 00 


This book contains 60 plates and 103 designs of mantels 
and shelves. 
American Cottages.—One large quarto, 42 plates.. 5 00 


This book was published last June, and is the latest book 
of modern cottage designs. 


Any of the above books furnished promptly, 


This book is illustrated by 33 full-page plates (one in colors), 
and 33 wood cuts, showing methods of construction and 
representation, and embraces scale drawings of plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and details of frame, brick and stone build- 
ings, with full descriptions and a specificat! on showing the 
various forms of writing the same for different kinds of 
buildings, adapted to the wants of architectural students, 
carpenters, builders, etc., etc. 


Architectural Perspective for Beginners. — By 
Wy, A. Weigns, ATCMSCE.  PUGOs ssc cinceciccc seve 3 Oo 


This book contains 11 plates of practical examples, con- 
sidered with reference to a student in an architect’s office. 





ING COMPANY, 1g Tribune Building, Chicago. 


This edition is nearly double the size of the former edi- 
tion, having 34 additional plates, besides many new ones 
substituted for those that appeared in the first edition. 


Modern House Painting.—Second edition, by 
Rossiter & Wright. One oblong quarto vol........ 5 00 


Bicknell’s Street, Store and Bank Fronts.— 
This book contains 22 plates of wooden and brick build- 


ings, with details, and 34 designs for street fronts for dwell- 
ings, stores and banks, including several plates of details. 





on receipt of price, by the INLAND PUBLISH- 






































































































































| So | wr | 
| te & | | a | « ° - | Fo é 
Eagle So (eels) S eee Hbficee 
PRICES OF LABOR. |5/ & | 8/2, &% | el/giel|2] & lela] 21/8/Z1218 | S16 
| S « S - = a a *> = aa 
rie ae ae sigieis| 4 ple l et sl @iegisiciata 
| 2 3 g | € 3 c1ei/ai%| & el1R/S/Si 2/8 /e/8 | 4/3 
fae 3 = s A | v 3 = rr 3 
\=| < |al|a| 6 |6(/5/4l/4a}] A [ale lelslievzlalolalale 
ae es aaeal er al il a | a — 
Bricklayer ...... Kdseedece Sadeccscwss +|$3 00 $4 00] $4 00) $3 00 3 50@4 00} $6 oo! $4 wpe eote 3 50| $3 75/$3 50/$4 00/$4 00) $3 50|$4 00] $4 col$4 00|/$4 so/$4 50 
Brickmason (Front) Gwe Sueauceadws cecce| 5 CO 5 00] § 00} 3 004 50@5 00} 10 00| 4 50) 4 50 4 03} 4 50) 4 00] 4 50] 4 00) 4 00] 5 00}..... 4 50| 5 00 6 oo 
Carpenter ...seesseeeeeee seeeeererers| 2 50 2 50| 250] 2 502 50@2 75| 3 50| 2 50) 2 oe 2 50/1 75@2 00} 2 00 3 oo] 2 25) 2 50) 3 00} 2 25| 2 S50] 2 50) 2 50] 3 00 
Cabinetmaker ........  ceecesesseeveee| scenes wos cocce] covccleccccclecccesccce! 3 ODlccccclecees| 3 OO D 25] cccscolcccce|ccccchcsecs|sosce| 9 GO] B GAscccs] SOM 3 OO 
Finisher .......-+++- Seadecaes [teees| BOO ccdeatocscas 3 00] 3 50] 3 00j.....| 2 50 2 25] ecccesleeees SM Sinncleecis | 3 00] 3 00].....| 2 75] 3 00 
CMRI as cates gees cack vanes daveves Pewee seecceeees| eoeee! 3 502 50@3 00] 3 25/ 3 25| 2 50/ 2 00 2 50| 3 50| 3 00] 3 00} 2 50| 3 00} 3 00} 4 00} 4 00} 3 50} 3 50 
Laborer ....cceecceeesseceercececceees | 1 75 150} 1 50| 3 251 25@r 75} 2 50| x 50| 1 50| x 75 1 50] 2 00/ X 75) x 50] 1 So) 2 o0| x 50) x So] 1 50) I 50] 2 00 
MEER S cccecas tea REE EET CLE ET OCT 2 25 2 50| .....| 2 0012 25@z2 50} 3 00] 2 50| 2 50] 2 25 2 25| 2 50] 2 50| 2 00} 2 25| 2 75/ 2 50| 2 50] 2 50| 2 50] 3 oo 
SRNR edad cue ade seas can duodveeehaxe eee eee coccel SB ODicasacececs J BOlccccclaccee| #48 2 52} 2 50} 2 50]..+..| 2 00) 3 O0}..... 3 OO}..... | 2 5¢ 2 50 
Cn EER CARP Cre eeererr errr yor 2 50/3 50@4 00 3 50} 3 008hrs. 3 50) 4 50) 3 50/ 3 00] 3 50/3 00@3 50| 3 00] 3 00) 3 00} 3 00) 3 50) 4 00} 4 50 3 00] 4 50] 5 00 
UIE Seiccvussececcduccancavacscauedls axes 2 50/D3 00] «+... 3 50/3 50@4 00) 4 00) 3 50) 3 00] 3 00/3 00@3 50) 5 00] 3 00] 3 00) 4 o0| 3 50 4 50] 5 OO}..... | 3 50] 5 00 
a coueeees Saadeccee cueeeeeeal 3 00 3 50] 250] 300 an 5 00] 3 50) 3 50] 3 50 i -S OE ccd 3 00] 3 00; 3 00} 3 oo] 3 50 3 50) 4 00) 4 00 
ATVET. cc cece cccccccccsccccerccsccccce 5 00} 5 00} 400] 5 004 5 5 00} 4 50) 5 50/-e0--|} 5 00 5 CO] 5 DO) seeeelenceclecceeieeees | 4 OO] 5 OO}..... 3 00 co 
eral 3 50 400] 40} 3 503 75@4 00] 5 50/ 3 50) 3 50| 4 00 3 00] 3 00}..... 00] 3 50) 2 75/ 4 00] 4 00}..... | 4 00] 4 00 
Stonesetter. . cccere | 3 50) 3 50} 3 5¢ 3°90 400} 400 OO} + see 4 50) 3 50} 3 SO}..---] 3 OO} 3 00) 3 50) 4 OO} 4 OO}..... | 4 00) 4 50 
Roofer (Tin) . See ShG eRe scarce neve senslae nee | Beperrm aor 275) 275 275} 3 25| 2 75] 2 50] 2 00 2 50| 3 00} 3 00} 3 00 2 50| 2 75) 2 59) 3 OO}..... 2 50] 2 50 
ater see eeresecess eececcece er eecccee| cccce : sees ecvee] 2 75 3 90} 3 00} 3 25) 3 25) 3 50 3 90} 2 00) 3 OO}.see. teeelesees 2 50} 3 OO]. seee|eeee+| 3 CO} 2 50 
MMMINMIIUIEE- ccceinaeeeecstiatescucesecualoos 4 3 50] 3.00] 3 00/3 25@3 75) 4 50) 2 75|-----| 3 25/2 CO@2 50) 3 00) 5 O0}.....| 4 00) 3 00| 2 50) 5 OO}..... | 3 C0} § 50 
DMM oo con cccntcccexetnaddacvnsslawnuckicuucenaes ensect 2 S00 3 50] 3 50] 2 50] 3 So} 3 25|2 00@2 50)...... | 3 00] 3 sol 3 00] 3 50| 3 50] 4 Oo}..... | 3 50] 3.0 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. | 4réle, continued : Finishing Woods, continued : 
Curcaco, February 10, 1886, ROMMENIUNL WIE nas cectacavandaceacenesds 2 50@ 5 00 | Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib..... ....0+-e00-- 12@ 20 
BRICK. y Per M. RCRA: TAMORUUEN cca ccicecsee<dcasdus J GO MONSWOOR, POT UT Secccccuncesséscee aanee 5s@ 15 
‘Comatican $8 50@ 9 50 Vermont, white ....... 8 co 
eenne: Cece wer erececcceccsssecseeseeeeees 5 9 5 Ophite.-..... 5 00 CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. 
t ee . P ~ ~ : 
gg pac ee (Anderson)..........- +++ 22 00@29 00 leans” “i eis (Quotations furnished by Charles B. Crombie & Co.) 
t uis pressed,..... 27 00 | Roofi V t : 
Purington Kimbell “ Standard” a 4 Gan CEmons, Per square en Redwood lumber,.......0.++e+e+e+0+ eeesne $60 co@$65 00 
Gadewteebs Gdedesedecedsssaeen acata 5° | Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Indiana pressed..........seseeeeeseeseees 16 00@22 00 [EE Se Se IRI ie Pag IY are) 6 50] di Serre at Il iti 6 
Philadelphia Raita scideecinn tens +++ 42 00@45 00] Red.............. Sa oddau cetientione 13 50 Montane Saaetch ole? sen ana aoa = am. po 
ee Poe ie ehaea 5b ere S50) Mint, LAER snc oscewncconces acces ones 5 75@ © 75 | California pine..........-+ssssceecee+eeee, 65 00@ 75 00 
ilany rresse tee eeeeeeeeee wees 22 00@30 00 Black, CINE O cccdscedcsedveuce soeees 7 30@ 8 00 ; ate 
renton ........ cee ececcceecescees 38 oof Black, PME scaaccccnuascaceecdna waeee 5 50@ 5 80| “Corgia Yellow Pine: 
Zanesville (Harris ‘Bros.) . occeccccccccccee 29 00 Flooring : 
Perth NOS UGE cada dcwen pavacdeccscse 50 00 LUMBER, CAR LOTS. po db ye sigh to waanke aes <qaassentan 35 00 
NE On ms eRe errr : 50 00 (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So. Water St). ist & 2d clear, 6 im.......+++.++ eeeeeee 35 00 
Moulded: CAMEO Se oc ocscscccnce + ++++$65 00@300 00 Boards : (Ordinary Dimensions.) Beaded Celing? 77777" senin ed 
St. Louis v.sesveeeeseosescssesesseseess+ 50 00(@125 00] Pine’ mo: iameemnipabeien BAe ty co] tt K adclear, Y in-seeecseeeeeeseees 18 00@ 21 00 
Bee ere econ ettoseoeenese ee ee I atane tases sssee 43 00@44 00 % in, serenaneseeener se pe fe 
Zanesville (Harris Bros.) adneeaaeees cece 75 00 eaten Hetawssenesanatecnes SESS ete ass 73 097 Step plank : ‘ 
seer , "Pi wetiiew ist & 2d clear 1, 1% & 2 in........... 33 00@ 35 00 
SES OE Ae ee ae eee ye adgasduccasne Radcedadaxshasdadde wane ; , 
Enameled pov ONG OME ccvadcsuaceucuce = oo | Framing Timber : Ct oe UR ae ese 35 00@ 40 00 
Enameled (Harris Bros.) ......+ ‘ GR GREs BONG ccacaccecs aecdccdcdscacuvenveccase sa MAG Oe Shingles ...... SA sacuceadaaecnax % Cae 
iia ” CEMENT, LIME, ETC. $ = Cask. i—_ : a ai as Lumber and Timber: 
icago BD. is cévaecbeccdesdcuceacuse o 65) PTTTTETITITETITTTELIPT ETE ee SD AE RINE s co@ 
MN i eee 2 * go@ 1 b0| Shingles ae 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisville, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 ir pepe ale ddivecestsecesantsaceaaant 4 be 2 60 
MEE cccnddncecizasuccuaseabavan coe 3 958 3 SO UMM cudcndtedccccancectced es eanenucnee 2 25@ 2 35 
Keene’s oe Bcyaes AERO cecenaeeea -- 750@ ; 00 a : @ PAINT, ETC. Dry. <> 
GONE OMG. ce tasccce ccureee suemeenene see. IT CO@I2 50 MRIDC UNL: dala cd dceciccceueeekeis= cues 9 21 . ; : ‘ 
Plaster OF Parit..6cceccccsccevacescscsccece SOS GRE “ReGes, EEL sctniadtyect satminenseeees 9 00@2I oo b -gp oS no ahalaaaataag 86 64@ 7 
Fiair (cattle): pte tals <ccscecsecccscsecer sce 20@ 2 Pine, yellow southern..........eeeesseees 30 004935 00 | Zinc, white (American) .......+++++++++- @10 10@ 12 
Hair (goat), ohn - Red, Venetiati..ce ccccccccccccccccccccs 2@ 6@ 12 
page alge 4 HARDWOODS. Red, Vermilion...........-. MII] 20l@se 40@1 00 
Sand sasicsenaianiag cata: I 00@ 1 25 Red’ Ind English a > 
STON (Quotations furnished by The Holbrook Co.) Yellow, ree hie PGliah) 2. cceeenceneees = on 
(Quotations furnished gy S. F. Batchen.) Walnut, 1st & 2,1 in........seeeeeeees BP 75 0O@ 80 00] Yellow, BGRMIMNI cask cdansececcnaceves 18@ 25 
Limestone: Per cubic foot. IY and UPseesesececseeeeeceesseeess 80 CO@ 100 00} Green, Chrome ....-.sseeeeeeesseuse ss 12@ 20 
RM RIEU So ccccinae dedecdceneeneaanuce $ 50 Walnut, COUNLETLOP.. cece ececececeeeces 15@ 20 Green, Paris... cae 20@ 35 
I NEN oo. sccilvavcccekacie ery 65 | Ash, rst & 2d, rin ....seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 30 00@ 3200] Black lamp....... 8@ 30 
Hoosier blue Bedford . 65 Mapic es i = aes neeane seccee 33 8 oe ae ‘ultramarine,...c.cssscceceeeeeeee  16@ 35 
u Pre erees ere oo@ REY cccccccccccccccccccsccesececceses 
Joliet.......++. 38@ 50 1% B UP. eseeseeesees ++ 35 00@ 40 00| Whiting (dry). ......-ccececceee anne. 2 : 
 camag Sh Seda nneeaccces “ 40@ 50 | Oak, rhe gh st & 2d, rim... ..-.seeeee- = co@ = pa —_s mS nglish) pdepsease eaestepnde 4 3 
IE CIONEIGs diese ccecsecaccdeh cv uakeade 50 socccccccecescccsscceccoocce oo@ itharge (American).......ccccscccscece 10 
Foundation : Oak, Fed st a, Wilaasssakieduccancdl = = a Sienna, eyelet 4 - 
DUCIMMIS voy dus wuiedecendacuces cupeseee 20@ 25 a setae eeeeecccrecesseeseerers : MON, CMR ccc veces ceedees aesenas 7 1 
PERE TIEE COWU yo dcciccccsciuses vakeansione 8 00 oS. ge ny seeeeceseseeees 40 00M 50 Oil, linseed (raw), Ree gal. 42 
DIGOUDIE a cceccecsecees 40@ 1 00 Try, % & 2 in. Ke SENNORUAS RITE | E Oil, linseed (boiled), : 45 
grinned». ze 40@ 1 00 I DY eget coxedd) ehceeuaceveds a asm Terpentine 4 “ ‘ ‘ 45 
n mes See eee eeeeereeeeeeeseeee oo@ se 2 
g oe Brown Stone ..... waneecase I 50 Beech, Red, rst & 2d teeeeess 25 00@ 30 00 Veeukh, chelien, siete se 4 pod 
Brown Connecticut............- acadueeda I 50 Wiinewed, ist & ad, 1, 1%, 1% & 2 in 26 o@ = = 
MONI ve cauee 60s da iccedes cntccWebechel 60@ oo Tae steeeeseeeseees 32 00@ 38-00 HARDWARE, 
fase. Ruekasepeaaes sbevels weceteae eect 55@ E Birch, ad, ist *e Bde eeeserseeeecesseeers 35 COW 40 00} Nails : Per Keg. 
— Potomac... wins Se ccisacecéuks vewaare bale I 25 re West I IN. seeeeseseeeeeees os pe Sold, WINN occ cccktvesscccceces eH aa #3 40 
Ce ceveccccsccccccece weccccce wae Soseecsesseerseqsensses oo@ P ecccccccccecoes § scccce 2 
a... 5@ » Gg | SpCuNNNS, 100 Se Osco cnnccccncccsces, MOM OSGOL | MEME Gen ccce-ccsccsscececensesccceses | 9 
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HE architectural exhibit of the Salmagundi Club, at New 

York, has, of course, been an object of very considerable 
interest to architects throughout the country. There has 
probably been no such general exhibit held in this country 
before ; general in the sense of the widely diverse elements 
which were represented. It was, therefore, possible for the 
visitor to form a moderately accurate estimate through the 
drawings exhibited of the characteristic tendencies of the 
work now being done in various American and several foreign 
cities. Speaking broadly, the widest difference between 
eastern and western work is what we would expect it to be in 
the quality of finish. Not only did the drawings themselves 
betray higher culture in both the draughtsman and the 
designer, but the designs themselves have been considered 
with greater care and in a more critical spirit. This has, of 
course, begotten a much more homogeneous grammatical 
expression and a vastly superior delicacy of rendering, the 
last quality being noticeable in the drawings as well as in the 
designs. In these respects the drawings exhibited by eastern 
architects are very closely allied to their British compeers. 
The work of western architects, as has been intimated, cer- 
tainly exhibits haste and crudity, both in design and in the 
drawings ; the designs are generally more or less incoherent ; 
the qualities of refinement and finish are sadly lacking, and 
the mere grammar of design is often treated with contumely. 


ET, in spite of these obvious defects, to a dispassionate 
Y critic in much of the western work there is strongly 
manifested an element of vitality greater upon the average 
than in the designs exhibited by eastern architects. This, it 
will readily be seen, is a thing to be expected. The very 


crudities are manifestations of a stress of conditions so vigor- 
ously operating about the designers that the architect’s solu- 
tion of them is frequently full of a certain vitality and power 
which in those of the more critical and fastidious eastern 
architect is frequently somewhat sacrificed. In other words, 
the solution seems to be very closely connected with the 
problem, or, if one might so express it, the confluent about it 
being free as it is from those artificial interventions resulting 
from greater leisure, less strenuous environment, and possibly 
less of the cultivation of the schools. Probably something 
of this essential difference will disappear as the conditions of 
different parts of the country become more similar. This, 
again, is to be expected, and yet to those who live in the West 
it seems probable that similar differences will continue to 
exist. Architecture, after all, is so widely and immediately 
influenced as our other departments of creative art, by the 
conditions and practices of given localities rather than the 
formulation of schools that it will not be a source of surprise 
if it is in the West that the American architecture will con- 
tinue to take upon itself newer and more vital forms, and 
continue to widen the distance between itself and the tradi- 
tions of presently accepted architectural practice. 


N its issue of the 3oth ult., the American Architect pub- 
| lishes an inquiry from architects whose bill for services 
is disputed, and advises them in reply, to go to their client 
and show him ‘the actual amount of time and money ex- 
pended on the work,’’ etc. While concurring in general 
with the advice given, we must emphatically demur to the 
part we have quoted. We think our contemporary has inad- 
vertently nodded, just as Homer is said to do occasionally, 
by assuming that the value of professional service has any 
necessary or customary relation with ‘‘ the actual amount of 
time and money expended on the work,’’ or by advising an 
architect to employ such methods of convincing a client. 
This assumption is false, mischievous and wholly unwar- 
ranted ; but it is plausible and is a favorite plea with clients 
and their lawyers when an architect’s commission is to be 
disputed. Unfortunately not a few architects themselves 
are unable to detect its fallacy and give it a reluctant assent, 
while inwardly conscious of its unfairness. Therefore we 
desire always to emphasize in the most unmistakable way the 
broad truth that in professional service the amount of time 
spent is no measure of value, but on the contrary the two 
very generally stand in inverse ratio, i. e., the more quickly 
the duty is performed the more it is worth. 


7: a dentist draws a tooth in a second, or a surgeon deftly 

performs an operation in a few brief minutes, the patient 
is not apt to complain of the little time it took. Likewise 
with artists, sculptors, lawyers and all other professional men ; 
the time spent is apt to be in inverse ratio with the skill of 
the practitioner, and is something with which the client has 
no concern whatever. An architect may at one time sketch 
and erase, sketch and erase for hours over a bit of detail 
before it will suit him, while at another time a happy thought 
will occur at the outset and it will be drawn in a few minutes. 
Very likely the latter design will be more brilliant, less 
labored than the former which took so much longer. Shall 
the owner pay less for it because it took so little time to make 
it? Where superintendence is included in the service there 
might appear at first to be less objection to estimating the 
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amount of time given, but even here it is difficult to value an 
architect’s time by the hour. All of this may he avoided by 
adhering to the schedule of the American Institute and the 
Western Association. Beside, very few if any architects keep 
accurate memoranda of the time spent on various jobs, and 
it would be difficult and troublesome in many ways to do 
this. Moreover, if it were done and such records were 
brought into court they would only serve the purposes of a 
client’s attorneys in their scheme of valuing an architect’s 
service by the day and hour just as they would that of a 
journeyman mechanic or a day laborer. 

OME months ago THE INLAND ARCHITECT created quite 
% a stir among certain of its contemporaries by editorial 
remarks upon the sometimes questionable advice of enthusi- 
astic sanitarians and sanitary enthusiasts, who, in their haste to 
add pipe to pipe, and fixture to fixture, appear unmindful of 
the fact that every new complication not only increases the 
first cost of plumbing apparatus, but makes it the more dfficult 
to keep in order. In the vast majority of buildings a reason- 
able cheapness and the utmost simplicity of plumbing are 
indispensable to its insertion at all. There is a most inviting 
field now open for sanitary engineers who will apply their 
talent in this direction. ‘The world needs and must have an 
arrangement which, with ordinary care, will answer the most 
essential requirements of hygiene, while combining the merits 
of the utmost automatic simplicity, and a cheapness which 
will lead to its general adoption and to its construction of 
good materials, without scamping, to reduce excessive cost. 
In harmony with our remarks, we note in Secretary Tre- 
herne’s annual report to the Architectural Association of Min- 
nesota (see January number of INLAND ARCHITECT), that a 
special committee appointed to consider the subject of trap 
ventilation and fresh air inlets to drains, reported adversely to 
the former, declaring it to be of ‘‘ only temporary value,’’ 
and that ‘systems of plumbing can be so arranged and pro- 
portioned as to do away with such §special ventilation by 
comparatively simple precautions,’’ etc. The arguments for 
and against trap ventilation need not here be considered. It 
must suffice to remark, in general, that the conditions which 
obtain in experimental plumbing apparatus with clean water, 
clean pipes and new fixtures, may differ in important regards 
from those apt to exist in actual experience, and, in particular, 
that trap ventilation has never obtained more than a limited 
employment among practical constructors, partly because of 
its cost, no doubt, partly from a mistrust of its real utility, 
and partly because there was no convenient method of testing 
its operation after it was put in. 


PRINTED circular has been received from the Boss 
A Stone Masons’ Association, of St. Louis, stating that that 
body has ‘‘unanimously resolved that in future no lump bids 
shall be given, but all work should be accepted only per 
perch. This resolution shall be in force from and after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1886.’ The syntax, as well as the sentiment, is 
original with the boss stone masons. In St. Louis the cus- 
tom largely obtains of giving the whole contract for a house 
to one party, generally a carpenter, who engages to build it, 
‘according to plans and specifications’’ for a stated sum. 
This is called a lump bid. The building contractor in turn 
seeks from the masons, brick layers, plasterers and other 
tradesmen lump bids for their respective portions. With the 
more competent ‘‘bosses’’ this arrangement works well 
enough, but not all who aspire to do business as masonry 
contractors are able to take off the quantities correctly from a 
set of plans. Such parties are, therefore, exposed to risks 
which they would avoid if the responsibility of estimating 


were assumed by someone else and they were only required to 
name a price per perch. This class of contractors would 
seem, from the above resolution, to control the St. Louis 
Stone Masons’ Association. 


ERE mechanics more disposed soberly to consider in 

advance the probable results of a line of policy, their 
votes and ‘unanimous resolves’ would carry more weight 
than they do. If an attempt is made to carry out this reso- 
lution of the St. Louis boss masons it is likely to prove an 
afflicting apple of discord in their association. Prohibited 
from making lump bids the only chance for a discrimination 
among bidders will be in the price per perch, and the conse- 
quence will be reckless undercutting, in spite of all the efforts 
of the association to sustain uniform rates. Farther, could 
the rates and the resolution be equally maintained, there 
would be no occasion for bidding at all since every man’s 
figure would be the same. In that case the leading masons 
would get nearly all the work, there being so much less risk 
in dealing with them and no pecuniary inducement to employ 
inferior men. For these and other reasons, therefore, this 
resolution seems likely to encounter the fate of similar at- 
tempts in the past, unanimously adopted only to be as unani- 
mously forgotten when actual competition for work opens in 
the spring. 


PRINTED circular has been received from A. & B., 
A stone carvers, who desire, properly enough, to inform 
‘friends and patrons’’ that they have formed a partnership 
for the transaction of business, and will take special care, etc., 
with work intrusted to them. But, most unfortunately for 
their purpose, to secure the good will of architects, they add 
an offer to ‘“‘allow per cent to architects for all work di- 
rect from their offices under competitive bids.’’ As these are 
evidently novices in dealing with architects and have, no 
doubt, sinned unwittingly, we refrain from holding them up 
to public opprobrium by printing their names, as we should 
be very apt to do under other circumstances. But the occa- 
sion is a good one for admonishing these parties, and all 
others, that the taking of commissions by an architect from 
a contractor, material man or from any other person inter- 
ested in a building beside its owner, is an act of a gross pro- 
fessional misconduct substantially on a par with embezzle- 
ment. 





HE making of such offers as this to an architect is, there- 
fore, in effect as insulting as would be a proposition that 
he should rob his client outright. An architect is not a so- 
licitor who may be engaged to introduce this or that specialty 
to favor this or that contractor on any ground except intrin- 
sic merit. On the contrary, his position is that of an expert, 
confidential adviser, who devotes his professional knowl- 
edge and skill exclusively to the benefit of his client. In 
every case his recommendation of this or that apparatus, or 
of this or that workman, will depend solely upon the ques- 
tion which is best for the owner in each particular instance. 
An honest architect selects in every case what he considers 
best for the owner on its merits alone. He wants no com- 
mission from makers or dealers to influence his decision, and 
anyone who comes with such an offer simply exposes himself 
to being metaphorically if not actually kicked out. 


HE city of East Saginaw, Michigan, wants a new city 
hall, to cost one hundred thousand dollars, and being 
plainly mistrustful of the ability of any single architect to 
plan a building of such unusual size and importance, it must 
have the benefit of a combination of talent and calls for a 
competition. Five architects will be invited to wrestle with 
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this problem, one of whom is to be awarded the work at the 
usual commission, which looks fair enough, and the four oth- 
ers are to sell, grant and convey their plans in toto to the 
committee for just one hundred dollars each, an arrange- 
ment which is expected to stimulate each architect to the ut- 
most pitch of exertion lest he should be one of the four. The 
natural elation of the successful architect, however, will be 
somewhat chilled by a requirement for him to give bond that 
the plans, specifications, etc., shall be faultless and that he 
shall pay the cost of any extra work himself. Unfortunately, 
there is no reason to doubt that the city of East Saginaw or 
any other city, town or village in Michigan, or anywhere else, 
can easily find architects enough to accept terms as ignomin- 
ious as these or worse. The demoralization which the prac- 
tice of competition has wrought and daily perpetuates in this 
profession has been equally destructive to enlightened self- 
interest and self-respect. 


B after all the most interested party is not the archi- 
tects, who are concerned only to the extent of a five per 
cent commission, but the city of East Saginaw, which is to 
put up the one hundred thousand dollars. ‘The first question, 
therefore, should be whether it is likely to get as much for its 
money through competition as if it were to select a responsi- 
ble architect at the start and place the whole thing in his 
charge, just as people do with lawyers or doctors. This is 
the regular way of dealing with professional men; no sane 
man would think of any other in law or medicine, and a lit- 
tle inquiry will show that it has been as generally satisfactory 
in architecture, while competitions rarely fail to disappoint 
their promoters. How do the East Saginaw commissioners 
expect to decide which is the best plan? Are they experts 
in architecture and able to discriminate in technical matters 
of construction, strength of materials, architectural propor- 
tion, appropriateness of design, etc.? Can they judge from 
the plans how adequately or inadequately the various parts of 
a building will be lighted, heated and ventilated? Can they 
correctly conceive from the geometrical drawings just how 
the building will look when erected, the varying projections 
and recesses, or will they depend wholly upon the caprice of 
the artist who furnishes the perspective ? 


HEN how will they judge of the relative cost of the dif- 
ferent designs? In short, what grounds have they for any 
assurance that, after poring over the five sets of plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, perspectives and specifications till their eyes 
are dim, they will not finally adopt the very one which, could 
they correctly foresee the effect of the building when erected, 
they would unanimously reject as the most ill arranged, ex- 
travagant and unsightly of all. Possibly they may be dis- 
creet enough to call in an expert, but if his advice is to be 
depended on he must be of sufficient ability to design a suit- 
able city hall himself, and must be adequately paid for his 
services. To his fee will be added the four hundred dollars 
which are to compensate the luckless ‘‘other four’’ for their 
designs and the five per cent commission to the fifth archi- 
tect, who by agreement is to be chosen on the merits of his 
plan alone, although, individually, he may be the very one of 
the five who has least experience in such work and would be 
the last choice of every one of the committee. When now 
we consider that all of these risks might have been saved, to- 
gether with the four hundred dollars, and the fee to the expert 
for his indispensable advice, by engaging a responsible archi- 
tect at thestart, and getting the benefit of his counsel at every 
step, the question irresistibly arises whether, in resorting to a 
competition, the East Saginaw commissioners have not chosen 
the most hazardous and the most expensive method of select- 


ing an architect for their new cityhall. It would be cheaper 
and probably quite as satisfactory in the end to put the five 
names in a box, shake them up and then choose the one 
which drops out first. 





Style in Architecture,* 
BY W. A. HAWLEY, ARCHITECT, OF MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 


OU): often hear foreigners, or those with foreign sympathies, complain 
of American architecture as devoid of any purity of style; consist- 
ing of a strange conglomeration of details and features from various 
styles, so cemented together as to form a composition utterly unworthy to 
endure. 

Another complaint is that the various styles of architecture are so used 
by different designers that there is no telling from the style, or even in 
some cases, from exterior form and arrangement, what use was intended 
for buildings; nor yet any style which can be called distinctively Amer- 
ican. 

However the implicit conclusions in these criticisms may be viewed, 
we must admit the correctness of the premises ; that is the variety of styles 
in designs for similar uses, and the existence of heterogeneous designs, 
which, borrowing from several, can still be classed under none of the 
existing styles of architecture. 

Ever. further than this, we must admit that, here, as elsewhere, there 
have been many buildings erected which have proved far from satisfactory 
to owners and public, and not a few which have also been sadly dis- 
appointing to their designers. 

Still the question is, in view of all this, are we prepared to select one 
of the existing styles as our principal or exclusive style, or, failing in that, 
shall we set ourselves conscientiously to work to develop a new American 
style? In short, are we prepared to expend our chief efforts upon elaborat- 
ing the form of expression rather than the idea sought to be expressed ? 

Would it not be equally wise for us, discarding that accumulation, from 
various sources, of idea vehicles, known as the English language, to attempt 
the immediate construction or evolution of an American language ? 

To my apprehension the styles of architecture, like the languages which 
are used to describe them, have come into existence, not like Minerva, full 
grown and ready armed, but by degrees, as the repeated impression of one 
and another recognized need upon the creative intellects of a people have 
at last caused the invention and improvement of a means to meet each such 
need, so perfect that no material improvement could be thought of. 

Each of these succeeding forms, gaining popular approval, came to be 
a part of the common means of meeting needs or expressing ideas. But 
it was only when some one came to study these forms from the outside, to 
analyze, compare and collate them, that they were recognized as parts of a 
style or language. 

Not only so, but this recognition as part of a style has, not infrequently, 
proved a sort of fossilizing influence; preserving the form with marvelous 
fidelity, it may be, but forever destroying the life which produced it and 
of which it was a manifestation. 

As with language, so with architecture, forms of expression have been 
borrowed with greater, less, or with even no change when they seemed 
fitted in some degree to meet the requirements of another people than their 
originators. 

Thus the Greeks borrowed from Egypt, the Romans from Greece, and 
so on, till today we have all these accumulations from which to select that 
best suited to our needs, if we cannot or do not choose to present new 
solutions of the problems set before us. 

So in examining any or all of the known styles of architecture, which 
are really but the crystallized rules for meeting their necessities, construc- 
tive, utilitarian and decorative, which were used by a given people within 
certain limits of time, we find that each one started with material borrowed 
from an earlier style, and grew, both by original invention and by addi- 
tions from other styles, modified as the variations of need dictated. 

In the “ Habitations of Man In All Ages,” Viollet-Leduc traces, in a 
brief way, the story of domestic architectural development, as Fergusson 
deals with the more monumental parts of the same in his “ History of 
Architecture.” 

By a careful study of either one, we may see that, so long as careful 
adaptation of buildings to their uses was the chief aim, the style used con- 
tinued to improve, but, whenever the form became of such importance that 
fixed rules for its proportions and arrangements came to be generally 
observed the style entered upon its period of decay, even though there 
were still many erections showing daring and skill in designing and, often, 
a remarkable degree of manual skill on the part of the artisans. 

May we not, then, safely conclude that the great reason why no style 
has come to meet our needs, so as to possess the field, is that we have 
been too closely bound by the rules of previous examples, instead of seek- 
ing with judgment and care to modify where needs have changed and to 
create where needs are quite new? 

But, if too close and servile, a following of precedent is a flight upon the 
growth of architecture, a conscious struggle for novelty merely as novelty 
is equally to be avoided. 

There are so many variations in the conditions which are imposed, 
even where at first the problems would seem almost identical that a care- 
ful study of the requirements, including not only the uses of the building, 
but available materials, cost, etc., as well, will give ample opportunity for 
variety without making that the chief object sought, regardless of, or at 
least, at the expense of good construction, use, durability and economy. 

In short, it matters not what we suffer to assume first place in our 
designs, if we relegate fitness for use, site and amount of expenditure to a 
second place we cannot hope to build for the coming American style, or 
even to our own or our clients’ enduring satisfaction. 





* Paper read before the Third Semi-Annual Convention of the State Architectural 
Association of Iowa, January 13, 1886. 
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Owners’ Influence on Architects.* 


BY T. R, TINSLEY, ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


T Delphi, in ancient Greece, about 2,500 years ago, two Greek broth- 
A ers, Agamédes and Trophonius, formed a firm of practicing archi- 
tects. They were the sons of a king; but, prouder boast than that 
conferred by the accident of royal blood, and the honors incident thereto, 
these architects commanded fame and exalted distinction by reason of 
being the authors of those magnificent examples of the mother art, the 
Temples of Apollo, at Delphi, and Neptune, at Mantinea. 

The simple fact that their minds were the womb wherein was conceived 
and from whence sprung the design of the Temple of Apollo made them 
celebrated men and architects; this glory was sufficient; but to it was 
added the fame they were destined to eternally gather by their names drift- 
ing down the current of history as the architects of a temple the adytum of 
which stood in the midst of the earth, and the navel of the world was 
shown on the shrine thereof. Pause and consider whata God-given oppor- 
tunity for the vaulting ambition of a pagan architect it was to design a 
building that stood as a monument over the umbilicus of the universe. 
Christianized architects of today may sneer at this conceit, and in it but 
recognize the juggling of pagan priestcraft ; but who can doubt the sincerity 
and honesty of awe which these Grecians, existing six hundred years before 
the advent of Christianity, held the utterings of these oracles? Were they 
not as sacred to them as the New Testament is to the Christians of today ? 
and if not, why not? 

Let us now endeavor to analyze the peculiarities of a human mind that 
had been trained superfine enough to be the alembic through which was 
distilled the genius that conceived these splendid structures, the Temples 
of Apollo and Neptune, and that it was a human possibility to pass through 
the self-same alembic, and to be offspring of the self-same genius, the 
degrading and corrupt scheme of robbery, grand larceny and self-prostitu- 
tion that these two master architects were guilty of toward Hiero, who 
employed them to construct a building suitable for the safe keeping of his 
immense treasures, at the same time confiding in them the extent and 
nature of his wealth; and that these two eminent architects deliberately, 
premeditatedly, and with design aforethought, most cunningly had adjusted 
certain stones in the wall of this treasury in such a manner that they could 
be easily withdrawn and reinserted, thus giving them secret entry into the 
treasury to purloin therefrom; and it appears that they daily took advan- 
tage of this, as Hiero with dismay discovered, notwithstanding the great 
care and cost he had been to in employing exalted talent, in the designing 
and construction of his treasury, that yet there was a mysterious leak, which 
baffled detection; so at length he set a trap, much, I imagine, like a farm- 
er’s scheme to catch a chicken thief; and the trap, in this case, did its 
duty, for it is related that the two thieves, having entered the vaults, Aga- 
médes thrust his hand into a money chest, and was instantly fixed by 
Hiero’s snare. 

Trophonius, after effort, despairing of releasing him, and to save him- 
self from disgrace, cut off Agamédes’ head, stripped him of his clothing, so 
as to destroy all attempt at detection, and while endeavoring to escape, was 
himself destroyed, and thus perished two competent and capable architects. 

Now, fellow architects, there is a moral in this tale, and I have related 
it for that moral, and not for an idle or passing fancy. In my official capac- 
ity as head of the department of buildings for Kansas City, I find that 
some of our architects are robbing their clients of the capital they have 
invested in their building, and are robbing the innocent parties who may 
have rented or leased the building,and are robbing themselves of their 
architectural existence, and their profession of its rightful dignity and 
standing. And how are they doing this? Not by cunningly adjusting 
certain stones in the walls in such a manner that they could be easily with- 
drawn; but by assenting to foundation walls to be constructed in such a 
manner and of such character, and upon such earth foundation, as in their 
judgment is inadequate and insufficient. This evil is done by giving ear 
to the owners’ cry of ‘too much money being sunk in the foundations,” or 
by permitting the owner to influence him by hinting “that if these founda- 
tions are going to cost somuch, I will either not build at all, or must look 
about for a more economical architect;’’ or by submitting to the owner 
consulting some civil engineer or builder, and upon their irresponsible 
opinion, directing the architect “that it is not necessary to incur the 
expense of his plans about the foundation, as Smith and Brown say it is 
all right, and he is willing to risk it.” 

I contend that any architect that thus permits his judgment to be set 
aside, and gives free or sullen consent to the going in of a wall that has 
been dictated against his opinion, is not less guilty of robbery than these 
pagan Greeks were. There are buildings that my official attention has 
been called to as settling, cracking and becoming dangerous, and when I 
quietly approached the architect of the building about its condition, he has 
peevishly informed me that it was not his fault, as the owner had ordered 
the excavators to cease and the stonemasons to commence, directly against 
the protests of the architect. 

Now, permit meto adda pertinentremarkright here. In every case where 
an owner has thus interfered he has openly boasted of his action, and 
taken pains to call attention to the fact of his superior common sense over 
professional knowledge, and pointed out the amount of money he saved, 
and this boasting continues as long as the building remains in sta‘us guo. 
But when it once commences to show the inevitable, to lean, to bulge, to 
fracture, and its condition becomes street scandal, then it is that the owner 
forgets his interference, and his boasting is transferred to indignant denounc- 
ing the architect “ for not having gone to solid earth, cost what it may, as a fool 
would know that it was economy in the end; and what did he employ an 
architect for and trust everything to him, as, of course, he (the owner) was 
not expected to know anything about building.’ And then this owner, who 
imagines that he has been injured, and his friends follow up and use all 
their influence to break down the architect’s practice. 

Now, I have no sympathy for either, and contempt for both; my expe- 


* Paper read before the second annual convention of the Missouri State Association 
of Architects, at Kansas City, January 12, 1886, 


rience as an official has convinced me that in the majority of cases of 
official notices being served by the building department upon owners 
whose buildings have developed defects, which, if neglected or ignored, 
will surely result in rendering the building dangerous to life or limb, con- 
sequently subject to municipal condemnation, that the owners, in response 
to the official notice gives freer expression to his feelings to the department 
than he does to his architect, and yet I have to find a single case where the 
owner has failed to lay the blame on the architect, his interference to the 
contrary notwithstanding. : 

I believe that I am correct when I assert that any architect who will 
knowingly permit his judgment to be overruled or set aside as to the 
proper firmness of earth bottom, or as to the character or manner of the 
introduction and use of artificiai substitutes for base resistances, such as 
piles, rafts, greeleyings, etc., or as to the thicknesses, depths and quality of 
masonry of walls, compositions and applications of mortars, cements or 
concretes, I assert that such an architect is both dishonest and cowardly, 
first,to himself; second, to his profession; third to his client, and fourth, 
to the community. And it were better for him that he build honest and 
strong, and leave certain stones whereby he may steal in and rob only 
filthy lucre, than that he run the risk of not only robbing the client, the 
occupant, himself, and the community, but that also he may take that which 
no man can replace, human life. 

There exists no excuse for this manner of doing business. The architect 
can and should utterly refuse to be a party to such suicidal proceedings, 
and if the owners persist, he should report the matter to the proper 
authorities. 


Course of Study for Junior Members.* 


BY MYRON Ss. CHURCH, OF CHICAGO. 


Y referring to sections 1 and 2 of article VI. of the constitution, it is 
B seen that any person having served one year in an architect’s office 
or in kindred arts, is eligible for junior membership, and any person 
having served three years in an architect’s office or in kindred arts, is 
eligible for senior membership ; thus limiting the junior members to those 
serving their second and third year in an office, but thinking that the pur- 
poses for which this club was formed, and for which these papers are read, 
would be more nearly subserved by widening this field, I take upon 
myself the liberty of including the younger senior members within the 
pale of these remarks, hoping thereby that if there be within our ranks 
any person serving his fifth or sixth year at pure tracing, to point out to him 
the road that would lead to a commutation of sentence, and possibly save 
him from a life term at solitary tracing, while to those who have not had 
the time to be guilty of the crime of indolence, it may serve as an addi- 
tional finger-post pointing out the road to success, if not to a realization of 
all their wakening dreams. 

This guide board would read, ‘‘ Observation and Study,” and by these 
alone can any degree of proficiency be attained, or success expected. 
Observation first, for knowledge acquired thus is knowledge gained direct, 
and the observer takes more delight in this self-acquirement, and will 
retain the matter longer in his memory, than by its acquirement indirectly 
through the medium of books, by reflection. 

Books are to culture what drawings are to a building, mere tools, means 
to an end, not the end itself, and their virtue is apt to be overrated even in 
those branches of study where their use seems to be most needed. 

All observation must be accurate and classified ; he that looks at every- 
thing sees nothing; know not only that things are thus and so, but know 
the reason for their being so, for instance, you may be shown the plan of a 
large building, possibly the basement plan, now you may be interested 
about this time in some one subject that this plan will answer your inqui- 
ries, it may be about boilers, examine their arrangement, their size and 
style, their location in the building, their relation to each other, and see the 
reason for their being placed so, see how the smoke is carried from them 
to the chimney, note how the latter is constructed to best serve its purpose, 
have a note book continually with you, and if a question presents itself to 
you that cannot be answered, at once make a note of it, and in your leisure 
moments call in those useful helps to knowledge, books; ask questions, 
don’t be afraid to say you don’t know if you don’t; you will be obliged to 
say it only once, I hope, about the same subject. Don’t fail, when the 
opportuuity presents itself, to visit a building where you can see the prac- 
tical workings of the items under inquiry, and this course pursued for the 
period of one year will lead to a fund of useful information that will sur- 
prise the least zealous worker, and which once acquired in this manner, 
will hardly be forgotten, and opportunities will be found for their practical 
application, bearing in mind that no important work will be intrusted to 
you the second time if not neatly and intelligently done the first. 

As to acourse of systematic study, the nearer one comes to that pursued 
in the different industrial universities, the greater will be the benefits derived, 
and those who, from force of circumstances, cannot avail themselves of 
this golden opportunity to acquire a combined theoretical and practical 
education, made possible only within the last fifteen years, must follow the 
example set by them, arrange your own course and so divide up your time 
that in the following year you will know just what you are going to study, 
and for what purpose and at what time. 

The requirements for admission to the different universities are about 
the same, take that forthe Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
applicant must have attained the age of sixteen years, and must pass a 
satisfactory examination in arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, French, 
English grammar and composition, history and literature and geography. 

Cornell leaves out history and literature and substitutes physiology as 
presented in the smaller text books, while the Industrial University at Cham- 
paign omits French and adds physiology, botany and natural philosophy. 

A university is a collection of colleges, and the colleges are again 
divided into schools; thus at Champagne we have the college of engi- 
neering, which embraces the school of architecture, the school of 
mechanical engineering and the school of civil and mining engineering. 


* Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club January 18, 1886. 
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It is designed to teach only the higher branches of education at the 
universities, and not for the study of the common branches, such as 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, reading and spelling ; you are 
expected to be proficient in these before entering, so the first or pre- 
liminary year is really only laying the foundation for the three succeeding 
years, and the course of study during that year is the same for all the 
colleges, whether one takes the engineering or architectural course. 

The course after entering includes the following studies : Mathematics, 
including analytical geometry and a taste of the calculus. 

A thorough course of drawing, linear and freehand, sketching, and 
the use of water-colors. 

In physics, experimental mechanics, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
acoustics and optics. 

In mechanics, the strength of materials, graphical and analytical 
analysis, trusses, arches, piers, etc. 

The history and distinguishing features and characteristics of different 
styles of architecture, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance and Modern. 

In chemistry, lectures and laboratory practice, building materials and 
construction, continuous study in the theory and practice of design. 

The student also takes up French or German, and in the senior year, 
contracts, agreements and specifications are dicussed. This course leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture. 

For students who cannot take the whole course of four years, a special 
course of two years is arranged, but leads to no degree, and is as 
follows : 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
SCHEDULE OF PARTIAL CouRSE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
FIRST YEAR. 

First Term. Second Term. 
The Five Orders. Original Design. 
Sketching and Water-Color. Sketching and Water-Color. 
Mechanical and Freehand Drawing Common Constructions. 
Materials. Projections. 
Ancient Architectual History. Shades, Shadows and Perspective. 
Elementary Mechanics. Medizval and Modern Architectural History 

Graphical Statics. 
SECOND YEAR, 

First Term. Second Term. 
Original Design. Original Design. 
Sketching and Water-Color. Specifications and Contracts. 
Specifications. Planning. 
Ornament and Decoration, Iron Construction, 
Problems in Construction. Schools, Theaters, Churches. 
Ventilation and Heating. Acoustics. 
Working Drawings and Framing. Surveying. 

Problems in Construction, 

From this I should select, as being that which you would not be apt 
to learn in an office, and which would be of the most benefit to you, the 
following studies, which you can all learn yourselves, and be able to apply 
them in practice: materials, elementary mechanics, graphical statics, iron 
construction, problems in construction, history, which would include the 
Five Orders. 

Examples might be cited of different successful architects who never 
studied chemistry and physics, who never saw the inside of acollege. In 
fact, I knew an architect who could not do long division, yet succeeded 
in making a good living, so far as money was concerned, notwithstanding 
his inability to master higher mathematics. On the same plane with him 
is the architect who confidentially told his friend, on hearing of an event 
that transpired the day before in London, not to believe in such a thing as 
the Atlantic cable, as it was nothing but a grand American humbug, and 
thus it is a great many go on making mistakes, may be not so palpable as 
these, just through the want of “ observation and study.” 


Chicago Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 


HE members of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago 
banquetted at the Grand Pacific Hotelon the 4th instant. The occa- 
sion, besides being exceedingly enjoyable, was graced by many guests, 

principally from among the leading architects, and the admirable choice of 
speakers brought forth much that was extremely practical as well as 
amusing. A brief extract of the speeches is all that can be made in this 
issue, except that of Mr. Geo. C. Prussing, president of the exchange, which 
is of such general interest as to partake of the nature of a report, as it 
certainly outlines the programme of the exchange for the coming year. 
Mr. Prussing made a very acceptable toastmaster, and opened the season 
of speeches by introducing that Nestor of the architectural and building 
profession, Chicago’s first architect, Mr. J. M. Van Osdel. 

Mr. Van Osdel spoke briefly on “Chicago before the war.” The 
speaker spoke of early life, he had witnessed the battle of Fort Henry, 
and for fifty years had followed his calling. He stated that his early Chi- 
cago experiences were fully set forth in a series of articles contributed to 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT of 1883. 

Mr. Van Osdel’s remarks were listened to with the greatest deference 
by those assembled, the chairman then introducing Architect W. W. Boy- 
ington as an architect of long and honored practice. 

Mr. Boyington said the architect and contractor were equally responsi- 
ble to the owner, but that he must be architect and superintendent of work 
inhis charge. That he must see that material be of good quality and pass 
upon the perfect completion of the work. It was also necessary that he 
be fully informed upon all the arts and sciences connected with building. 

The chairman then announced: Lumber, gentlemen, I suppose you all 
know what lumber is, but none so well as Mr. J. H. Swan, the president 
of the Lumberman’s Exchange, who will unload. 

Mr. Swan said the matter of lumber has a history identical with that 
of the city, and gave figures which showed that the receipts of lumber 
in 1858, beyond which he had no data, were 311,000 feet, but that in 1852 
the shipments were 70,740 feet. The shipments in 1872 were 417,827 
feet. The maximum of the lumber trade to date was reached in 1882, 
when the shipments were 2,116,000,000 feet. The receipts in 1885 were 


I,740,000,000 feet, and the shipments 1,970,000,000 feet. Mr. Swan gave 
further interesting data and account of the early days and the progress of 
the lumber trade. 

The chair announced Architect W. L. B. Jenney, foreign secretary of 
the American Institute and Western Association of Architects. 

Mr. Jenney, commencing with an apt quotation from Miles O’Riley, 
after which pleasantness, he sketched the history of the trade guilds during 
the middle ages. Today we see a revival of the guild, the unworthy 
weeded out and a high standard introduced. The speech was full of infor- 
mation and bright wit. 

Mr. D. V. Purrington being introduced spoke of “ Clay,” the vast 
length, breadth and depth of the subject, but having its qualities in the 
composition of brick, spoke facetiously of its use in mud pies and clay 
pipes for blowing soap bubbles, and its fascination for youth in the shape of 
marbles, and its ancient province in the Hub district as a receptacle for 
beans. 

Masonry was the subject of an interesting speech by George K. Fox, 
followed by Carpentry by Wm. Grace, in which each being recognized 
experts, the proper methods, the abuses and the privileges of their respec- 
tive crafts were cleverly and entertainingly told. 

Architect D. H. Burnham, in response to the toast ‘“‘ The Successful 
Builder,” spoke of the need for creditable builders, and said it was a 
common remark that if architects would invariably employ the best builders 
and would rigidly exact from them perfect work there would be no poor 
contractors. He spoke in favor of owners giving the architect entire 
authority and allowing him to engage a workman because he was the best 
and not the cheapest. The successful builder was a man of truth in his 
character as well as in his life; a man of knowledge, and preéminently a 
man of energy. ‘The architect never has to read over his bill of expendi- 
tures; they are allowed and paid. 

The chair announced the abused plumber, and he appeared in the person 
of Alex. W. Murray, who spoke feelingly in rhyme upon his woes, but 
before his speech ended there was strong’ evidence that the plumber was 
a valuable craftsman and reasonably well paid. 

Robert Clark was to have spoken as an “ Ironmonger,” but was absent. 

The chairman announced “ The Press, a substantial structure erected 
upon a firm foundation by master builders, and the response came in a 
gracefully worded and delivered speech by Mr. James C. Beeks, of the 
Chicago Zimes. 

As some reference had been made in other speeches to the “ official 
organ,’ the chairman announced that THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER was the official journal of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 
and as its managing editor was present would call for a response to the 
toast. 

In reply, Mr. McLean said that any editor spoke best through type; 
called attention to the need for schools for mechanical training, and of the 
marked advance in this particular from the kindergarten upward to the 
manual training schools of the couutry. The present generation should 
do something to produce good mechanics or the next would suffer. 

The chairman, Mr. Geo. C. Prussing, made the final speech as follows, 
which was listened to by the entire assembly with marked attention: 

And now, Gentlemen, before closing, it may not be out of place to say a word or two 
about the Builders & Traders’ Exchange. You know its objects. The management 
desire it understood that, while satished with the progress made in the past, it will not 
rest or be content until it has succeeded in making the Exchange the hez sdquarters. of all 
builders, meaning thereby all who furnish any article or branch of labor required in the 
construction of buildings, and of all associations of builders. This it has not yet become. 
Various branches of trade have not as yet recognized the common advantages of mutual 
association and codperation. While during the first stages of organization it was im- 
possible to do more than to provide Exchange Rooms proper for the more speedy trans- 
action of business with fellow mechanics or dealers in materials, other departments were 
added as their need became apparent and our abilities permitted. ‘The Credit and Col- 
lection Department is of benefit to all. Disputes among members and among members 
and others can be, and are, referred to the Arbitration Committee for adjustment, thereby 
saving the laws delays and expense. 

The foundation for a library of books of referrence has bzen laid. We have now on 
our shelves 400 volumes, all on trade subjects, architecture, and applied science generally. 
At the last annual, $1,000 more were appropriated for its enlargement—a nt cannot 
be found ready made. It is of necessity of slow growth, but with the liberal annual 
appropriations from the Association’s surplus funds, and the kind donation of books from 
members, we may safely count upon possessing the most complete library of its kind in 
the West at an early day. Every year the Exchange publishes its ‘‘ Hand Book”’ filled 
with useful information for all. Its next issue will be enriched by a catalogue of the 
library. Its volumes may be consulted at the Exchange Rooms at any time, and all, 
with the exception of a few rare works, may be taken home for study. 

The perplexing provisions of our lien law have lately been considered. Action for 
its radical amendment or repeal seems imperative. All engaged in building are mutually 
interested herein. A series of public evening meetings will be held at the Exchange to 
agitate the question and take steps necessary to formulate our own position clearly—to 
enlist codperation throughout the state, and make the law what it was designed to be, 
a protection to the honest mechanic and manufacturer of building materials. 

For years it has been clear to the directors of the Exchange that the establishment 
of a public exhibit of building materials and appliances under its auspices and manage- 
ment will be needed to afford its members an opportunity to display their goods to cus- 
tomers and architects. For various reasons its establishment has been postponed until 
this spring. At the last meeting of the Board of Directors a committee was appointed 
to report ways and means for the early opening of such exhibit under the same roof and 
management with the Builders’ Exchange. And right here let me say that while no one 
can have a more thorough appreciation of the future greatness of our city, still 1 am of 
opinion that even if we should live to see it teeming with millions of busy inhabitants, it 
will not be large enough for two ‘‘ Builders’ Headquarters.’’ There can be but one, and 
we believe the present organization will be that one. Whenever our present quarters, 
meaning thereby, the building in which the Exchange is now located, contz uining six 
floors of 80 by 120 feet each, lighted on both sides and from the center (for there is no 
reason why we should not occupy the entire building in time, subdivided in any manner 
found suitable for our purposes), whenever, I say, we shall have outgrown our present 
quarters, or for any other reason they shz all have become unsuitz able, the Exchange will, 
we trust, have become strong enough and the necessary business talent will be found, to 
erecta building, bearing above its portals, in capital letters, carved deeply into lasting 
rock, ‘‘ The Builders & Traders’ Exchange of Chicago.’’ 

Subsequent conversation with the officers of the exchange indicated 
a strong movement toward carrying out the plans outlined in Mr. 
Prussing’s speech, and the large attendance of leading architects was 
spoken of as an indication of the increased interest of the more prominent 
members of the profession in the upbuilding of the grand building center, 
toward which the best efforts of Mr. Prussing and his associates are 
directed. The tables were handsomely appointed, and the viands arranged 
in Mr. Drake’s best style all voting this, the first banquet of the Chicage 
Builders’ Exchange, a decided success. 
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The Kansas State Architectural Convention. 


URSUANT to a call the architects of Kansas met at the parlors of the 

P Windsor hotel January 25, 1886. The meeting was called to order at 

4 p.M., by Mr. J. G. Haskell, who was appointed November 20, 1885 

by theWestern Association of Architects as committee for Kansas, to call 

the architects of Kansas together with a view of forming a state association. 

Mr. J. G. Haskell, of Topeka, was chosen president and Mr. F. J. Groda- 
vent, of Leavenworth, was chosen secretary pro tem. 

A committee of five, E. T. Carr, Alfred Meier, C. W. Squires, S. A. 
Cook and C. B. Hopkins, were oppointed a committee to draft constitution 
and by-laws. 

A call of the roll showed the following gentlemen present: 

J. G. Haskell, of Topeka. Otto A. Weile, of Winfield. 

L. M. Wood, of Topeka. S. A. Cook, of Winfield. 

Geo. Ropes, of Topeka. A. B. Howatt, of Hutchinson. 

W. R. Parsons, of Topeka. Alfred Meier, of Atchison. 

C. H. Parsons, of Topeka. . W. Squires, of Emporia. 

C. B. Hopkins, of Topeka. . T. Carr, of Leavenworth. 

J. C. Holland, of Topeka. . ]. Grodavent, of Leavenworth. 

H. M. Hadley, of Topeka. C. J. Jobson, of Leavenworth. 

W. A. Richie, of Winfield. B. F. Erwin, of Parsons. 

The following names were submitted for membership : 

E. Dumont, of Wichita. W. T. Proudfoot, of Topeka. 

C. W. Terry, of Wichita. F. W. Cooper, of Topeka. 

C. W. Kellogg, of Wichita. John Barton, of Independence. 

G. W. Bird, of Wichita. Geo. P. Washburn, of Ottawa. 

The meeting was adjourned to 7:30 P.M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The convention convened at 7:30 P.M., pursuant to adjournment, Mr. 
J. G. Haskell in the chair. 

The report of the committee on constitution and by-laws was received. 
The constitution which was then taken up, considered by sections, and 
adopted, reads as follows : 


HO 


CONSTITUTION. 

Section 1.—Name.—The name of this association shall be the “ Kansas State 
Association of Architects.’’ 

Sec. 2.—Odyects.—The objects of this association shall be to unite all, directly or in- 
directly, interested in architecture, in efforts, to promote the artistic, scientific and prac- 
tical efficiency of the profession to encourage the study of kindred arts, and to correct 
unprofessional practices. 

Sec. 3.—A/embers.—This association shall consist of fellows, juniors and honorary 
members. Any architect in the state, who may have engaged in the honorable and 
exclusive practice of his profession for one year, shall be eligible to election as follows. 
Any student or draughtsman, who has spent at least two years in the service of a regular 
architect, or in an approved architectural school, may be eligible to election as junior. 

Juniors shall have all privileges except those of voting and holding office. Artists 
and engineers, who manifest an interest in the objects of this association, shall be eligible 
to election as honorary members, and enjoy the same privileges as junior member. 

Sec. 4.—Officers.—The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer and three trustees, who, with the above officers shall consti- 
tute an executive committee. The president shall be ex-officio chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Sec. 5.—Dauties of Officers.—The president, or in his absence, the vice-president, 
shall preside at all meetinge of the association, and in the absence of both of these, a 
presiding officer shall be chosen by those present. The secretary shall take the minutes 
of all proceedings of the association, and conduct the correspondence, 

The treasurer shall collect all funds of the association and disburse the same on the 
order of the secretary, countersigned by the president; but they shall not involve the 
association in debt. Both the secretary and treasurer shall make a written report of all 
matter in their charge, at each regular meeting. 

The executive committee shall control the property and general interest of the asso- 
ciation ; shall receive and act upon nominations for membership; receive complaints ; 
give written admonition to any member whose conduct may appear to them to be injuri- 
ous to the interests of the association, or contrary to its by-laws, and if in their opinion 
the nature of the offense requires it, may request him to resign; expel members of the 
association for cause; call all extra meetings; act as a committee of arbitration on all 
questions submitted to it by members of the associatiori, and generally shall control its 
wellfare and interests ; they shall keep a record of all their proceedings, and report the 
same at each regular meeting. 

Five members of this committee shall constitute a quorum, but a smaller number 
may adjourn from time to time. 

Sec. 6.—Affeals.—All appeals from the action of the executive committee shall be : 

First. To the state association in regular assembly. Second, appeal may be had to 
~ or of Directors of the Western Association of Architects, whose decision shall be 

nal. 

Sec. 7.—Amendments.—This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the fellows present at any meeting of the association, provided that a notice of such 
proposed change shall have been mailed to each fellow by the secretary thirty days be- 
fore date of such meeting. 


Mr. Washburn: I make a motion that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five to nominate permanent officers. 

Mr. Wood: And carried. 

The chairman appointed the following as a committee to nominate per- 
manent officers: C. H. Parsons, George Ropes, H. M. Hadley, A. B. 
Howatt and W. H. Ritchie. A recess of twenty minutes was then taken. 

After recess C. H. Parsons, chairman of the Committee on Permanent 
Officers, reported as follows: 

For president, J. G. Haskell, of Topeka. 

For vice-president, George Ropes, of Topeka. 

For secretary, H. M. Hadley, of Topeka. 

For treasurer, E. T. Carr, of Leavenworth. 

Trustees, Alfred Meier, of Atchison, C. B. Hopkins, of Topeka, S. A. 
Cook, of Winfield. 

Mr. Carr: I move that we elect the permanent officers by ballot. 

Mr. Hopkins seconded the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

The convention then proceeded to elect the officers by ballot. 

All the officers nominated by the commtttee, were unanimously elected. 

The by-laws, scedule of fees, charges, etc., were then taken up and 
considered by sections and adopted. 

BY-LAWS, 

Articie I.—Meeting.—There shall be a regular meeting of the association on the 
third Tuesday of January in each year, and at every such meeting the place of the next 
regular meeting shall be decided upon before adjournment. One third of the members in 
good standing shall constitute a quorum, but a smaller number may adjourn from time to 
time. No member shall be considered in good standing if more than thirty days in 
arrears for his dues. 

Art. IIl.—Rules of order.—The meeting of this association shall be conducted 
according to ‘‘ Roberts’ Rules of Order,”’ 


Art. LL.—Afpplication for membership.—An candidate for membership in this 
association, shall send his application in writing to the executive committee, indorsed by 
two fellows of the association in good standing, and who are personally acquainted wit 
the candidate. 2 Whe . 

Art. 1V.—Election of members.—When receiving an application for membership, 
the executive committee shall investigate the standing of the candidate, and shall by 
ballot admit or refuse him, All discussions of applicants shall be strictly confidential. 
Any person so selected, who shall not within three months after notice of election left or 
sent to his address, signify his acceptance and pay his proper fees and dues, shall be con- 
sidered as having declined to become a member. — ey! 

Arr. V.—Dues.—All fellows of the association shall pay an initiation fee of $5 and 
annual dues of $2. All juniors shall pay an initiation fee of $3 and annual dues of $r. 
The first dues to the full amount shall be paid at the time of admission. Charter members 
shall be exempt from the payment of the initiation fee. All dues shall be payable at the 
regular meeting, and if not paid within thirty days thereafter, in default of which, any 
member shall be liable to suspension or expulsion by the executive committee. : 

Art. VI —£lection of officers.—All officers shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the association, by majority ballot vote of the fellows present. An officer shall be eli- 
gible to the same office not to exceeed two consecutive years, but all officers shall hold 
over until their successors shall be duly elected. ; 

Art. VII.—Pafers and Records.—All papers and other records shall be at all times 


open to the inspection of the fellows of the association. ‘ 

Arr. VIII.—Committees—Juniors may serve on committees as follows: On com- 
mittee composed of three, two must be fellows and one may be junior. On a committee 
composed of five or more members, two may be juniors, but not more than two juniors 
may be appointed to serve on any committee. ; Ane: 

Art. [X.—Amendments and By-Laws.—The by-laws of this association may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the fellows present at any annual meeting. 

SCHEDULE OF FEES AND CHARGES FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 

Recognizing the desirability of unformity throughout the country in the matter of fees 
and having implicit confidence in the action of the American Institute of Architects in 
this respect, it is 

Resolved, That this association adopt the schedule of fees recently adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects, by the Western Association of Architects and by the 
Iowa and Missouri associations, and that the secretary of the association mail to each 
member a printed copy of this schedule as soon as practicable. 

The following resolutions, passed by the Western Association of Archi- 


tects, was unanimously adopted by the Kansas Association of Architects? 
PRACTICE. 
Resolved, hat in his relations to his clients and contractors, the architect should 


be an impartial arbitrator, and that under no circumstances should he act as a special 
pleader for either party. 


Resolved, That the relations between architects and clients should be confidential, 
and that no architect is worthy of employment who is unworthy of trust. 

Resolved, That itis the sense of this association that the architect should in all 
cases superintend the work designed by him. 

Resolved, ‘Yhat in the case where, for special reasons, the architect does not super- 
intend the work designed by him, his responsibilitp ceases with the delivery and accept- 
ance of the plans, unless by expert testimony it can be proven that the plans were defec- 
tive. 


The association then adjourned till Tuesday January 26, at Io A. M. 
SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The convention reassembled pursuant to adjournment at Io o’clock 
A.M., Mr. Haskell in the chair. 

The question of acode by which to conduct competions was first taken 
up, and after considerable discussion it was decided to refer it to the exec- 
utive committee with instructions to report at the next regular meeting. 

Mr. Wood: I move that a committee of five be appointed by the pres- 
ident to have charge of the matter of legislation and report at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Parsons: I second that motion. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The president appointed the following as a committee on legislative 
matters: L. M. Wood, C. H. Parsons, J. C. Holland, F. J. Grodavent, 
and A. B. Howatt. 

Mr. Wood: I move that the following resolution, in regard to the 
Stockslager bill now before congress, be adopted ; 

Resolved, That this association urge the Kansas delegation in congress to support 
what is known as the “‘ Stockslager bill,’’ establishing a commissioner of architecture 
and otherwise providing for the planning and supervision of government buildings ; and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each member of congress from this state. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The secretary is instructed to forward a copy of the above resolution to 
each member of congress from this state. 

Mr. Wood: I move that the secretary be instructed to have 100 copies 
of the constitution and by-laws printed, and made into pamphlet form. 

This motion is carried. 

Mr. Ropes: I move that all architects present and all whose names 
were represented for membership, be considered charter members, on pay- 
ment of their dues. 

The motion carried. 

Mr. Carr: I move that THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER be made 
the official organ of this association, and that the secretary be instructed to 
send an official report to that journal. 

Mr. Wood: I second that motion. 

The mation was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Hopkins: I move a vote of thanks to Messrs. Hill & Co. for the 
courtesy they have shown this convention, and for the use of the hotel 
parlors. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Carr moved that the matter of a seal for this association be referred 
to the executive committee, who are to report at the next regular meeting. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Wood suggested that each fellow of this association in good and 
regular standing have the initials F. K. S. A. A. on their letter heads. 

Mr. Hopkins: If all our business is done I will move that we adjourn 
to meet on the third Tuesday of January next at Topeka. 

Mr. Grodavent seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The convention adjourned to meet at Topeka, the third Tuesday in 
January, 1887. 





ArcHITEcT Louis H. SULLIVAN, secretary of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation of Architects, was complimented by the publication of his able paper 
upon the Characteristics and Tendencies of American Architecture read 
before the last meeting of the Western Association in the Bud/der’s Weekly 
Reporter, of London, England. This paper has also been published by a 
number of prominent American journals. 
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Association Notes. 
KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


This Society was organized in April, 1885, with a membership of 
twenty-one local architects. Since that time four new members have 
joined, and two of its original members have been stricken from the roll, 
leaving twenty-three members at present. 

The society meets weekly, on Mondays at 4. Pp. M.,and there has been 
an average attendance of twelve members at each meeting since its organ- 
ization. 

As yet the society has done but little of general interest to the profes- 
sion, but we anticipate greater results for the future. The meetings thus far 
have been more of a social nature than are usual with similar organizations, 
and to the genial feeling which exists among its members is attributed the 
cause of there having been so little accomplished of interest to the outsiders. 

About two months ago the society provided itself with comfortable 
quarters which have been tastefully furnished and decorated, and recently 
added an adjoining and communicating room, which it is having prepared 
for the exhibition of building materials and appliances by manufacturers 
and others who desire, on the payment to the society of a nominal sum 
per square foot per annum for this privilege. 

The society thinks that this feature will be beneficial to all concerned, 
as it saves the trouble and expense of sending to each architect samples of 
such goods by parties having them for sale, and relieves the architects of 
having the limited space in their respective offices crowded with the wares 
which are from time to time sent them. 

Only the smaller articles of such appliances will be admitted, as there 
is only 250 square feet of space available, and, necessarily, the amount 
of space allowed each exhibitor will also be limited. 

Parties desiring further information on this subject will please address 
the undersigned. 

The society contemplates soon to subscribe for a list of architectural 
and scientific periodicals not usually patronized by individual members, 
the same to be kept on file at the society’s rooms, and a committee has 
been appointed to prepare such list. 

In view of the difficulties and disputes which have been caused by the 
system of measurement of brick and stone work which has been in vogue 
in this city, in cases where contracts are not let fora round sum, the society 
has a committee at work preparing what is hoped will be a more perfect 
and generally satisfactory system. Architect F. B. Hamilton is the sec- 
retary. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


The meeting, February Ist, was called by President Lawrie in the chair. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved, some 
time was given to the discussion of the proper treatment of delinquent 
members, which was finally left to to the Executive Committee for action on 
the next meeting. 

The president then announced that the subject for the evenings sketch- 
ing was a dormer window, and about fifteen of the members at the close of 
the session presented very creditable designs. The subject for the evening 
of the 15th instant will be a paper on stonework by J. F. Heatherington. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS’ EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Wm. T. Blunt, Secretary of the Executive Board of the temporary 
Civil Engineers’ Committee on National Public Works, issues the follow- 


ing bulletin, dated Cleveland, Ohio, January 11, 1886. 
To Civil Engineers’ Societies and the Technical Press: 

The societies so far heard from on the subject of the Cleveland convention are the 
following : y 
December 15. Cleveland ratified and appointed committee. (John Eisenmann.) 

“ 16. Boston appointed committee. (Clemens Herschel, L. F. Rice and 

Thomas Doane.) 

“s 19. Philadelphia ratified and requested Board Directors to appoint. 

“ 30. St. Louis appointed committee. (Robt. E. McMath.) 

January 4. St. Paul ratified and appointed committee. (Chas. F. Loweth.) 

«« "5. Chicago appointed committee. (L. E. Cooley.) 

5. Southern ratified and appointed committee. (L. J. Barbot.) 
8. San Francisco, meeting. 

«* g. Technischer Verein, New York, meeting, 
1. Pittsburgh, meeting. 

2. Connecticut and Ohio, meeting. 

5. Indiana, meeting. 

8. Nebraska, meeting. 

6. Michigan, meeting. 

Wo. T. Brunt, 
Secretary Executive Board. 


Respectfully. 


MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The following errata is furnished by Secretary Annan as corrections 
upon the report of the annual meeting published last month. The report 
was as follows : 

Mr. Fassett: I have a couple of resolutions which were read before 
dinner, but not presented : 


Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed to present and urge its 
passage by the Missouri State Legislature at its next session, the architects’ license bill, 
as adopted by the Western Association of Architects, with such amendments as may be- 
come necessary. 


Seconded by J. M. D. Knox. Also: 


Resolved, That the same committee be authorized to formulate and present to the 
same body a new form of lien law. 


Seconded by Mr. Knox. 
The correction is as follows : 


‘‘ These resolutions were adopted and the chair stated that the names 
of members of such committees would be announced prior to adjournment.” 

The chair then suggested that it might be proper to take some action 
on the code as adopted by the western association. 


This correction follows the above resolutions printed in the latter part 
of the upper half of the first column, on page 124, /ntermediate news sup- 
plement. 

A second correction is found in the election of officers and after the 


first ballot for the third member of the Board of Trustees and should read 
as follows: 


“Messrs. Tinsley, Hellmers and Bannon strenuously objected to the 
use of their names.” 


This latter correction explains the seemingly incongruous action of 
these gentlemen, particularly Mr. Hellmers whose election would have 
been contrary to his expressed opinion and was changed at his request. 





Obituary. 


At a regular meeting of the Rhode Island Chapter, held the 25th ult., 
the following minute was presented : 

Henry A. Nisbet died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, Colorado, Dec. 18, 1885, after 
an illness ot four weeks. 

Mr. Nisbet was a junior member of this Chapter from March, 1876, until the summer 
of 1884 when failing health compelled him to leave Providence and seek a home elsewhere. 
He was born and educated in Scotland. He passed many years in this country in various 
offices as an assistant, and also in full practice of his profession. He died away from 
relatives and friends, but there are many who will mourn his loss. He was esteemed by 
all who knew him as a well-trained architect of modest worth, of quaint humor and of a 
sensitive and artistic temperament, and his death removes a personal friend of each mem- 
ber of this Chapter. Epwarp I. Nickerson, Secretary, 

The remains of John McPherson, one of the brightest young men that 
ever went out from Rockford, Illinois, to win his way in the world, were 
brought home last week and interred in the Burrett cemetery of that city. 
Mr. McPherson was engaged as surveyor and draughtsman for a large 
mining company in Tennessee, and was a very fine expert, doing some of 
the best work ever done in that state. He was just in the prime of man- 
hood, and gave promise of a splendid advancement in his profession. 

Mr. H. E. Coe, the architect who obtained the premium of £800 for 
the best design for the new Foreign Office, London, which Sir G. G. Scott 
built according to Lord Palmerston’s notion of art, is dead. He had 
shares in several large works at Islington. 


Col. G. A. C. Smith, architect, for thirty-three years in the government's 
employ, died at his home, No. 239 Warren avenue, after having been con- 
fined to his house about three weeks. For thirty-three years Mr. Smith 
was in government employ, nearly fifteen years of which were spent as 
a Superintendent of Repairs, serving at Lincoln, Nebraska; Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Chicago, his service here lasting for three years, and closing June 1 of 
last year, when he was removed for cause, the reason given by the super- 
vising architect,as we stated at that time, being because “ his place was 
wanted for another man.” He then formed a partnership with Architect A. 
K. Ackerman. Mr, Smith was bornin Franklin, New Hampshire, in 1836 
The funeral will not be held until his daughters, one of whom is in Dakota 
and the other at Baton Rouge, can get here. Col. Smith leaves a wife at 
the family home. He was a member of the Knights of Pythias and of the 
Association of Architects. 


New Publications. 


AMATEUR ART: Oil and Water Color Painting Without a Teacher; also How to 
Paint on Wood, Silk, Velvet, and Glass, with Directions for the Transferring of 
Photographs to Glass for Painting and Other Purposes, Cameo Oil Painting and 
for Coloring Mounted Photographs, Maps, Prints, etc. By Henri Ciarice. Am- 
ateur Art Company, publishers, Chicago. Price $1.00. 

While the object of this handy little volume seems to be to afford beginners 
full instructions in regard to not only the best methods, but the best mate- 
rials for each class of work, it is of value to any amateur who wishes not 
only to become proficient as an artist, but to afford those who have not the 
means to take a long and expensive course of tuition to develope any 
artistic taste they may possess. ‘This “Amateur Art” gives, and it is sur- 
prising the amount of instructive matter contained in its seventy-five well 
written and printed pages. A page is devoted to a carefully prepared table 
of directions for mixing colors, which is an exceedingly valuable feature. 
A department has been added to the first edition upon modeling in clay 
and ware painting, which of itself is worth more than the price of the 
work. 

WATER WASTE PREVENTION ; Its importance and the evils due to its neglect, 
with an account of the methods adapted in various cities in Great Britain and the 
United States. By Henry C. Meyer, Editor of the Sanitary Engineer. 

This work is an octavo volume of seventy pages. It is addressed 
primarily to municipal authorities and civil engineers who are directly 
concerned with the management of waterworks. Architects usually give 
little attention to preventing the waste of water, feeling quite satisfied if 
they succeed in getting an abundant supply in every part of a house and 
in removing it properly after use. But they have to aid in the selection 
of plumbing faucets and other fittings, to whose defects a considerable 
part of the waste is due. Moreover, the water supply on the upper floors 
of city houses is often greatly reduced, and sometimes fails entirely, 
through the reckless waste of water elsewhere. Architects, therefore, as 
professional men, and as tax payers, are interested in a book which treats 
of the cause and extent of water waste in American cities, and the measures 
proposed for its remedy, and they will find these pages full of interesting 
and valuable information. 

Very few people who have not given special attention to the matter 
have any correct idea of the enormous extent of the evil to which this book 
relates. Twenty to twenty-five gallons a day per capita, are considered 
an abundant allowance of water for all domestic purposes, with no special 
care to prevent waste. Where water for family use must be drawn from a 
well or cistern the average daily consumption probably falls considerably 
within this amount, but where the crystal fluid is conveyed through pipes 
to every part of a house, and can be had in abundance by simply turning 
a faucet, and where it makes no difference in the expense to the user 
whether he draws a cupful, whenever he wants a drink, or enough to fill a 
cistern, eighteen to twenty gallons a head do not begin to supply family 
necessities. In Boston, the daily consumption ranges from sixty gallons 
per capita in April to ninety-two gallons in January. In New York City 
a careful inspection appears to show that some nine thousand of the more 
prodigal water takers contrive to get rid of three thousand gallons a dav 
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apiece, or twenty-seven million gallons in all. The clear loss in Boston 
alone, from the wanton waste of city water, with no advantage to anyone, 
probably exceeds $500,000 a year, and in New York it must be pro- 
portionately greater. All this not only increases the cost of water to 
careful users, but frequently interrupts the supply entirely in the higher 
parts of the city, causing much personal discomfort beside increasing risks 
from fire. 

Similar recklessness has been experienced in many cities in England, 
and has led to remedial measures, of which, and their gratifying success, 
this book gives a most interesting account. In Norwich, for example, the 
daily consumption was quickly reduced from forty gallons per head to 
fifteen, in Liverpool from thirty-nine gallons to about twenty, and in 
Glasgow the night consumption as quickly fell from forty-five gallons to 
ten. There is no question but that equivalent remedies must be employed 
in American cities, and architects should inform themselves of their 
nature, and lend their influence to forward so very necessary a reform. 

A GUIDE TO SANITARY HOUSE INSPECTION ; or Hints and Helps regarding 
the choice of a Healthful Home in City or Country. By Witt1Am Pau GerHARD, 
C. E., Consulting Sanitary Engineer. Published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. Price $4.25. 

This is a modest duodecimo volume of 145 neat, clearly printed pages, 
which gives a concise and quite complete summary of the probable and 
possible defects in the location, construction and fittings of city and country 
houses which are injurious to health. After a circumspect glance at soil 
and surroundings, including the backyard, the author begins at the cellar, 
and goes through the house in minute detail, inspecting and testing the 
drains, the plumbing apparatus, the furnace or other heaters, the lighting, 
ventilation, disposal of refuse, and like practical matters. This is done 
separately for both city and country houses, and there is a short chapter 
each for apartment houses, tenements and summer resorts. 

The book is admirably written, the style being simple and clear, and 
the subject being presented in an interesting manner throughout. It is 
thoroughly in accord with the most advanced principles which are 
generally accepted among sanitary authorities, without advocating extreme 
notions. To architects, builders and plumbers it can be recommended as the 
best known compendium of sanitary principles, as applied to buildings, useful 
for instruction and for reference. To householders its utility will unavoid- 
ably be lessened in a measure by the fact that the inspections suggested 
can often be made only by an expert. But it will be serviceable in the many 
directions where owners can inspect for themselves, and by informing 
them when and where they must resort to expert help. The list of un- 
sanitary defects in modern houses, their plumbing, drainage, heating, 
ventilation, their soil and surroundings, which these pages contain is 
somewhat appalling, however, and may naturally produce a feeling akin 
to dismay in timid owners. For their comfort, it might be added, perhaps, 
that while all the requirements here mentioned are desirable, it is still 
possible, with ordinary care to live and be fairly healthy in many a home 
that is faulty in some of these respects. Indeed, we would hesitate to 
assume that our author, if requested, would be able to name a single house 
which could be called sanitarily perfect by the standard given in this 
admirable little book. 

THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE: Its Design and Construction.. By W. B. Turuitt, 
me Architect, New York: W. T. Comstock, publisher, 1885. Price $1.50, post 
paid. 

This practical and concise treatise on that class of building which more 
often falls to the lot of the builder but comes within the domain of the 
architect, the low cost house, occupies one hundred pages and contains a 
large number of diagrams, illustrative of the subject matter. This is classi- 
fied under the different heads of: The Plan; Its Design and Requirements; 
Elevations; Masonry and Brick Work; Framing; The Roof; General 
Details; Plastering, and Plumbing. The purpose of this volume is evi- 
dently to lay before the student or the practitioner the better method of 
systematic design, involved in the preparation and construction of houses 
ranging in cost from one thousand dollars upward. The writer in the first 
chapter takes for example a house costing seven or eight thousand dollars. 
He proceeds to construct his house in simple terms and gives a vast amount 
of valuable information. It is noticeable that while the exterior design 
receives due consideration, that it is upon the planning of the interior that 
the writer devotes his most careful and studied efforts. In fact, throughout 
the entire construction, the practical hints are givén with a marked clear- 
ness, making the book one that a builder should have within reach at all 
times for ready reference. The volume was first published in a series of 
articles in Bur/ding, and now in book form they are made more accessible 
and none the less valuable. 


The London 7imes in speaking of “Salammbé,” the masterpiece of 
Flaubert, the founder of the naturalistic school of literature, followed and 
debased by Zola and others, which has at length been translated into Eng- 
lish by M. French Sheldon, and is now in the press, says “ This fascinat- 
ing story of love and war, rich in heroic Carthaginian lore, set in glowing 
barbaric splendour, surrounded with an atmosphere of dreamy tropical 
warmth and local colour, and with its weird serpent scene and mysterious 
cults, has long been regarded as an untranslatable work. It is said that 
this delicate task has been accomplished in such a subtle manner as to 
preserve all the vigor, natural realism, and idyllic style of the original. 
Flaubert’s works have inspired more pictures in the French sa/on during 
the past few years than any book except the Bible. The appearance of 
“Salammb6” in English is looked forward to with great interest in the 
literary and art circles of the Continent. The introduction has been 
written by Edward King, the American poet, and the volume is dedicated 
to Henry M. Stanley, the famous explorer. The work will be published 
by Saxon and Co., London and New York.” 


GEN. BEAUREGARD gave a history of the Shiloh Campaign in the 
January number of the Morth American Review. He claims that Gen. 
Algernon Sydney Johnson acted only as a corps commander at Shiloh. 
Gen. Beauregard emphatically asserts (contrary to the common belief) that 
he was the sole commander on both days, and, without naming them, 
controverts the reports of Grant and Sherman as to the nation’s forces 


being taken by surprise. Canon Farrar had an article on the Church in 
America, and the Marquis of Lorne, Col. Ingersoll, Millionaires Astor and 
Carnegie, an Irish Member of Parliament elect, John Boyle O’Reilly, 
Cassius M. Clay, Sir John MacDonald, and Frank B. Sanborn also had 
articles in the January number. 





Our Illustrations. 


Group of residences at La Grange, Illinois: for A. H. Lanphere, 
G. W. Blakeledge, Henry Werno and Wm. Haskins; by Clarence L. 
Stiles, architect, Chicago. They are frame construction of an average cost 
of $4,000. 

ern of Geo. Kirk, Esq., at Waukegan, Illinois; by W. W. 
Boyington, architect, Chicago; veneered with brick on first story, frame 
above. Inside finished, red and white oak, cherry and pine, natural finish ; 
cost about $15,000. ry 

Union passenger station, at Bermingham, Alabama, for the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; by H. Walters, architect, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Residence for A. J. Wolford, Chicago; by W. L. B. Jenney, architect, 
Chicago. The perspective is by W. B. Mundie, the excellence of whose 
drawings we have had occasion to notice before. The front is entirely of 
Colorado redstone, all rock faced; three stories and basement; interior 
handsomely finished in natural hard woods; plate glass; beveled glass in 
door; all sheet metal work of copper; cost about $9,000. 

Accepted design for a memorial to General U. S. Grant, for Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, Illinois; by Francis M. Whitehouse, of the firm of Burling 
& Whitehouse, architects, Chicago. The selection of the design was made 
by a committee composed of General W. E. Strong, chairman, Norman 
Williams, Potter Palmer, J. McGregor Adams and Samuel K. Nickerson. 
The first designs were requested from architects, and several very creditable 
designs were submitted. The general form of the design accepted presents 
a footway connecting the walk which surrounds the pleasure lake in the 
park with the promenade which extends north and south parallel to the 
lake drive. ‘This footway passes underneath the raised road, and is formed 
of solid blocks of granite, thus allowing pedestrians to pass under the road- 
bed. The east end of this granite arch is faced with a terrace 150 feet long 
of solid granite work, and having two flights of massive steps extending to 
the level of the roadway above, at which point is to be erected a solid granite 
elevated structure, 50 feet long by 20 feet wide, through which will pass a foot 
way and at the side a raised roadway, which structure will be in keeping with 
the facade of the terrace, all of massive granite, Norman-Gothic in treat- 
ment, with rounded buttresses and corners of hammered granite, the two 
sides being perforated by five massively constructed arches, through which 
a beautiful view of Lake Michigan and the Park will be had. Above the 
structure and surmounting the hill will be a massive granite base 8 feet 
high and 15 feet long, constructed of large blocks of granite in a solid and 
substantial manner, upon which will stand a bronze statue of General Grant. 
The monument complete will cost $50,000. 





New Architectural Firms. 


THE firm of Smith & Fulkerson, architects, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
dissolved January 1, Mr. Smith retiring. Mr. W. A. Fulkerson will con- 
tinue the business in the old quarters, in the Post-office block. 

Jos. E. MILLs, late head assistant with Architect E. E. Myers, of Detroit, 
Mich., has opened an office at No. 6 Cleland building, also that Architect 
E. E. Myers has taken his son, Geo. W. Myers, into partnership under the 
firm name, E. E. Myers & Son. . 

McCaffee & Lively is the title of a new firm to the profession in Chi- 
cago. Both gentlemen are well known as leading draughtsmen, and have 
entered practice with the desirable amount of talent and experience as well 
as a considerable quantity of immediate work. ° 

O. L. Wheelock, who has been known as a prominent Chicago archi- 
tect for considerably more than a quarter of a century and is the designer 
of a large number of the best buildings, upon the recent dissolution of the 
firm of Wheelock & Clay formed a copartnership with Robert Rae, Jr. 
Mr. Rae has practiced in Chicago for 16 years. 

Allen & Coxhead is the legend upon the office sign formerly monopo- 
lized by the well known name of F. S. Allen, at Streator, Il. Mr. Allen 
has enjoyed an extensive business in the interior of the state. Mr. John 
H. Coxhead is a young man of considerable designing talent, recently 
from Chicago, but originally from New York. His sketches equal the 
best work of Mr. Edward Denison, under whom he studied. The com- 
bination makes a strong architectural firm. 

George Beaumont has opened an office in the Illinois Bank Building, 
115 Dearborn street. Mr. Beaumont was for several years superintendent 
for the late firm of Wheelock & Clay. He studied architecture in Leeds, 
England, and obtained the medal of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectu- 
ral Society in 1879, and in the following year was elected a member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in London. He traveled exten- 
sively on the continent of Europe in further search of architectural knowl- 
edge, and with his varied experience in this city, we have no doubt that he 
will be successful in his profession. 

It is understood that Architect O. C. Wehle, of Louisville, will soon 
enter into partnership with W. J. Dodd, of Chicago. Mr. Dodd studied 
architecture in the office of Architect W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago; was 
engaged by Architect S. S. Beman during the building of the town of 
Pullman, and being recommended by that architect to the Northern Pacific 
Railway, was employed as architect of that road, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon. Soon after the stoppage of work on that road Mr. 
Dodd came east and reéntered the office of Mr. Beman, where he re- 
mained until engaged some months since by Mr. Wehle. Mr. Dodd will 
be a valuable addition to the architects of Louisville. 

Architect W. W. Clay, the former partner of the veteran architect, 
O. L. Wheelock, has engaged Mr. Harry Lawrie as head draughtsman of 
his designing department. Mr. Clay’s well known ability, together with 
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Mr. Lawrie’s valuable services, will make this one of the strongest archi- 
tectural firms of Chicago. Mr. Lawrie was born in Dumfurmline, Scotland, 
studied his profession in Glasgow, where his talents became so recognized 
that he was made president of the Draughtsmen’s Association of that city. 
Coming to Chicago several years ago Mr. Lawrie entered the office of 
Burnham & Root, where his services have been valuable and recognized. 
Mr. Lawrie is president of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club. The 
new arrangement will go into effect on the 15th-instant. 





Correspondence. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 5, 1886. 
Editors of Inland Architect and Builder: 


Will you please advise me through the columns of your valuable paper 
as to the advisability of using yellow pine for doors and finish, etc.? Is it 
used much in Chicago? What per cent more does it cost finished in its 
natural state than white pine (grained) ? 


Respectfully yours, Joun A. Fo.som. 


[In regard to the advisability of using yellow pine for doors, finish, etc. 
we would say, that we have heard no complaints where this has been used 
for interior finish, though, with the exception of public buildings, the 
bulk of Chicago trade for yellow pine interior finish has gone into interior 
work for floors in residences, such as servants’ rooms and for halls and, to 
some extent, basements. As to its staying qualities, we believe it is just as 
good as white pine, and as to the difference in cost in natural finish of 
yellow pine, of white pine grained, it would depend altogether upon the 
quality of white pine used. Yellow pine can be bought from $28 to $32 
for finishing stock, and the same grade of white pine would cost from $40 
to $45. The expense of graining we should estimate to be greater than 
the natural finish of yellow pine. While we have great faith in the growth 
of the yellow pine trade, yet for interior finish there is nothing like oak, 
birch, ash and maple, at] of which can be placed at a much less figure than 
clear white pine. Of course the expense of finishing is an item which adds 
materially to the cost of hardwood over soft, yet the satisfaction one 
derives from the staying qualities of hardwood one can readily see to be 
a great desideratum.—EpDIToRS INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 





CHICAGO, IIl., Jan. 9, 1886. 
Editors Inland Architect and Builder: 
We believe the inclosed slip clipped from the Chicago Zimes, possess- 
es enough merit to warrant a notice in your columns, as a matter of inter- 
est to architects and the public. | 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, December 15, 1885. 


The recurrence at intervals of terrible loss to life and property from the 
burning of public buildings, theaters, halls, hotels and other places where 
numbers gather together should teach the authorities as well as the people 
at large the folly of such construction. Private capital has found it advis- 
able and profitable, solely on business principles, to build large structures 
on a practically fireproof plan. Public officials would doubtless find it 
equally advisable and profitable to build in this way, and, in fact, have 
done so in most of the structures erected within ten years past. The wis- 
dom of this was lately demonstrated in the county building, where, through 
carelessness, the gas was allowed to escape and fill the office of the county 
superintendent of schools with flame, which burned all night, doing no 
damage further than to blacken the fire-proof walls, floors and ceilings of 
this single compartment. The incident arouses the dreadful reflection that 
if by any cause a fire should break out in any one of our city schools there 
would be no fireproof walls and ceilings to confine it, but, on the contrary 
the wooden pile which constitutes the entire_interior would burn like tin- 
der. Over fifty thousand children attend these schools, most of them in- 
capable under the slightest excitement of any forethought or judgment. A 
false economy or the fear of evoking criticism has thus far prevented the 
authorities from introducing anything but wood in the construction of 
schoolhouses. They have acknowledged the existence of imminent danger 
to life by other precautions. That on which most reliance is placed is a 
“ fire test” calculated in case of fire to get all the children out of the build- 
ing in time to avoid being incinerated in their mammoth crematories. 
Sometimes the “ test ’’ has worked satisfactorily. It was tried in a West- 
side school house a year or two ago. The bell struck at an unusual hour. 
The children were started in good order. They had learned that the test 
was to be made. Notwithstanding this, the very thought of fire caused 
them to break in wild confusion in the wide halls, resulting in serious in- 
jury to a teacher, who was thrown to the bottom ofthe staircase in the pre- 
cipitate flight of the school. The children knew there was no fire, but even 
with this knowledge could not control their groundless fears. Ifa real fire 
should break out, would they be better able to maintain good order? If 
flames should start at the most probable point, the basement, the wide halls 
and draughts from the street would send the flames in a very few moments. 
from the bottom to the top of any one of these pine-built school houses 
The first thing to burn would be the staircases. The children could not 
live a moment in the stifling smoke in the halls. TZhey could not escape. 
The life of every scholar is in danger every hour it is housed in our city 
schools. 

Chicago is not alone in this criminal neglect to provide for the safety of 
school children. There are very few school buildings in the country where 
even the reasonable precaution has been taken of introducing hollow tile 
in the ceilings and walls and iron girders instead of pine joists. The ex- 
pense would be but little more than the cost of wood construction. It 
would be something more, however, and until the parents of the school 
children demand that their children shall have some protection, and bring 
the matter prominently before city councils and school boards, it is prob- 
able that the school children will continue to be crowded into buildings 


Yours respectfully, 


which are a constant menace to life and limb. Why should the adult pop- 
ulation, which is, presumably, in a measure able to look out for itself, be 
given a security which is denied to the children, whocertainly need it more 
than they? Como. 


Mosaics. 


Lockwood & KIMBELL have enjoyed a copartnership for a year, and 
with it a fair amount of the pressed brick trade of Chicago. As the rep- 
resentatives of the St. Louis Hydraulic Pressed Brick Company, they have 
kept this product in unlimited stock at their yards at Fifth avenue and 
Folk street. Though they still keep a full supply at these yards they have 
moved their office up town so as to be near the offices of the architects, 
and are now occupying a handsomely appointed and spacious suit of three 
rooms at 162 Washington street, just west of La Salle, where architects 
and patrons will not only find a welcome but enjoyable surroundings when 
they call. These gentlemen have arranged a sample box of convenient 
size and attractive appearance for displaying the different shades and styles 
of brick for distribution in architects’ offices, so that their patrons may have 
them for instant display or examination. 


IT is understood that an agency will soon be established in Chicago 
for the introduction in the west of a most durable syenite granite for build- 
ing purposes, and also a beautiful verd-antique for interior finish. The 
following is the opinion of Mr. J. P. Leslie, State Geologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, in regard to this granite: ‘ You have an unlimited quantity of the 
rock, and it can be gotten out in very large pieces. It is practically all of 
the same quality; is more durable than the ordinary granite, and in fact 
will last forever, not being subject to the action of the atmosphere, to an 
appreciable extent. Thousands of years of exposure has merely given a 
brown skin to the loose rock. A wall built of such specimens as you 
have sent from your quarry for my inspection would stand unchanged for 
centuries.”” The Smithsonian Institute specimen of this rock is marked 
Hornblende Syenite. The syenite granite is from Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the quarry is owned by J, H. Brinton, owner of the celebrated 
greenstone. 


E. T. BARNuUM, manufacturer of wire and iron work, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, issues the following circular tothe trade. It is a manly explanation 
and deserves notice. 

About twenty years ago, in 1866, the undersigned started, in a small way, the man- 
ufacture of wire and iron work, giving employment to less than ten men, At that time 
the wire business was in its infancy, and the practical uses of wire work were very im- 
pee developed. In 1879, the business had increased so that buildings four stories 

igh and one hundred feet square were secured, giving employment to over four hundred 
men. In 1882, a joint stock company was organized (of which I was president and 
general manager), and, in order to meet the wants of the trade, buildings were erected 
and occupied in 1883, giving employment to over seven hundred men. The panic in the 
spring of 1884, found the company with a large stock of manufactured goods ready for the 
spring trade, and being somewhat extended for the times, together with internal dissen- 
sion among a few of the stockholders, finally resulted in the E. T. Barnum wire and iron 
works going into the hands of a receiver, showing assets of $115,000 over liabilities. 
Recently, December 3d, 1885, a fire occurred, burning the works, which were the most 
extensive and complete in all its appointments in the world. This fire has destroyed the 
work of years, and at a time when re-organization was being perfected. 

I would respectfully announce that, notwithstanding these misfortunes, I have made 
arrangements to promptly fill orders for wire and iron work that may be sent to me, and 
that I propose, as soon as possible, to get the business in running order again. 

Thanking my old friends and customers for their many expressions of kindly feeling, 
and asking their future orders, which will have my prompt and careful attention. 

Very respectfully, 
FE, T. Barnum. 

P. S.—Letters intended for me, but addressed E. T. Barnum Wire and Iron Works, 
frequently get into other hands. For the present please leave off the wire and iron 
works, and address your letters, E. IT, BARNUuM, Detroit, Micn. 

A PROCESS that is in successful use by the Hecla Architectural Bronze 
and Iron Works, Poulson & Eger of New York, many examples of which 
are sent from their works and are in general use in Chicago, and for which 
that firm have lately appointed a resident agent here, Richard Robins 161 
La Salle street, is described in a recent number of Engineering. The article 
says: ‘The Bower-Baff process for protecting iron from rust, by covering 
it with a skin of magnetic oxide of iron, appears to be steadily gaining in 
favor in Germany. It is not infrequently mentioned in German technical 
journals, and always with approval. Recently at a meeting of a branch of 
the German Engineers’ Society, at Hanover, a paper was read by one of 
the members, in which he very strongly recommended the process to 
engineers and architects. Speaking of the fine blue-gray color of the 
coating formed, he said that this was always the more beautiful the cleaner 
the surface of the articles operated upon. The coating adheres very 
strongly to the metal, but still not so strongly as to allow of working iron so 
coated beyond a véry limited extent. Thus wire cannot be bent without 
cracking- off the oxide formed on it. Therefore all articles to be protected 
should be finished before the oxidation takes place. As regards the 
strength of iron treated by the process, the results of experiments go to 
prove that wrought-iron does not in any way suffer by the oxidation, and 
that cast-iron gains in strength, inasmuch as the outer surface is to a 
considerable extent changed, and made like a malleable cast-iron, gaining 
in toughness. ‘There is a gain in weight of about one-half of one per cent, 
owing to the oxidation, and a scarcely perceptible increase of volume. 
The protection is very perfect, as has been proved by burying test-pieces 
for one year in the ground in very damp and unfavorable places. The 
coating is —— have its appearance injured by handling, and for objects 
where this is a matter of importance, it is better to brush the surface over 
with grease or wax, which is absorbed into the oxide and remains in it, 
pernianently protecting it. Another property of objects coated with the 
oxide is specially pointed out as of great value for some purposes, especially 
for objects of arty The oxide coat easily takes enameling, silvering, gilding 
or platinizing. The enamel, or the solution, can be put on direct upon the 
oxide, and then, after firing, adheres perfectly and has not the tendency to 
crack off, as in the case of its application to the bare iron. Then a coating 
of bronze or other metal can be given to objects in the simplest manner by 
brushing them over with a brush made of the metal in question. So much 
of the metal penetrates the oxide coating that the result is perfectly 
permanent.” 
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The Year 1885. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Business buildings, cost $34,560; residences, 
cost $69,900; repairs, etc., $52,350. Total, cost $156,810. Expended 
on public works $247.700. Total $404,510. ‘Total 1884, $444,875. 

Anoka, Minn.—The amount expended in building improvements in 
this city during 1885 is estimated at $500,000. Total 1884, $349,000. 

Aurora, I1l.—Brick dwellings, 3; cost $12,000. Frame dwellings, 
75; cost $112,500. Brick business buildings, 17; cost $96,000. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, etc., cost $17,800. Total cost, $238,300. 

Baltimore, Md.—3,237 permits were issued; cost $4,340,125. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—Brick residences, 2; cost $3,000. Frame 
dwellings, 157; cost $125,000. Brick business buildings, 9; cost $18,000. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 4; cost $12,500. Total 172 buildings, cost 
$58,500. 

Benton Harbor, Miss.—Brick dwellings, 2; cost $2,800. Frame 
dwellings, 42; cost $34,300. Brick business buildings, 4; cost $8,070. 
Miscellaneous buildings, cost $36,100. ‘Total cost $81,270. 

Boone, Iowa.—Building improvements during 1885 cost $89,500. 

Burlington, lowa.—Building improvements during 1885 cost about 
$500,000. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Brick residences,1; cost $6,000. Brick and 
stone residences, 4; cost $84,000. Frame dwellings, 144; cost $204,650. 
Brick business buildings, 3; cost $14,500. Brick and stone business 
buildings, 5; cost $175,500. Miscellaneous buildings, 16; cost $85,g00. 
Total, 173 buildings; cost $570,550. Total 1884, $927,580. 

Charleston, S. C.—Brick residences, 4; cost $6,900. Brick and 
stone residence, 1; cost $75,000. Frame dwellings, 212; cost $156,300. 
Brick store buidings, 5; cost $12,800. Miscellaneous buildings improved, 
158; cost $121,175. Total 380 buildings, cost $372,175. The report 
for the same period in 1884 was 465 permits and the reported cost $320,- 
100, showing an increase for the year 1885 as compared with the year 
1884, of $52,075. 

This statement does not include the cost of repairs made necessary by 
the cyclone in August last. Col. Wm. Aiken Kelly, the city assessor, says 
that at least $500,000 has been expended for the repair of damages. Al- 
lowing this estimate, $872,000 will be the total. Total 1884, $584,555. 

Chicago, I1l.—South Division—Number of buildings, 1,122; feet 
frontage, 25,941; cost $6,748,900. Basements and additions, 104. West 
Division—2,772 buildings; 63,073 feet frontage; cost $8,531,900. Base- 
ments and additions, 322. North Division—744 buildings; 19,836 feet 
frontage ; cost $4,183,700. Basements and additions, 99. Total, 4,638 
buildings, 525 basements, 1,604 sheds, 108,952 feet frontage; cost of build- 
ings $19,467,700; cost of sheds $160,000. Grand total cost, $19,624,100. 
Elevator certificates issued in 1885, 321, at two per cent. per certificate, 
$642. The number and amount of fines for violation of building ordi- 
nances: Number, 155; amount for 1885, $3,425. Receipts, January 1, 
1885, to December, 1885: Building permits, $20,566.30. Expenditure 
about $19,500. Total 1882, 3,113 buildings; 73,161 feet frontage; cost 
$15,842,800. Total 1883, 4,086 buildings; 85,588 feet frontage; cost 
$17,500,000. Total 1884, 4,169 buildings; 98,782 feet frontage; cost 
$20,689,600. 

Cincinnati, O.—664 building permits were issued. Total cost of 
new buildings, according to valuations given the comptroller, $2,072,058. 10. 


Clinton, lowa.—Total expenditure in building during 1885, $553,080; 
1884, $368,800; 1883, $365,000; 1882, $414,000; 1881, $318,000; 1880, 
$160,000. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa.—The only possible way we have found to 
obtain anything like an accurate report of the amount of building done 
during 1885 is by taking the individual reports of the contractors, which are 
as follows: Messrs. Wickham Bros. report total, $71,400; Mr. Battan re- 
ports total, $23,500; F. Grass reports total, $22,642; P. H. Wind reports 
total, $34,500; J. F. Cody reports total, $13,400; Messrs. Herman & 
Brown report total, $15,900; Martin Hughes reports total, $31,500; W. 
A. McMillen reports total, $11,000; James Bodertha & Co. report $5,100; 
C. Bosen reports $11,000; C. Straub reports $28,000; Mr. Covalt reports 
$20,000; Mr. Lawson reports $22,000; J. P. Weaver, $9,500. Miscella- 
neous, $55,600. Total reported, $343,542. Total 1884, $363,000. 


Denver, Colo.—Brick and brick and stone residences, 152; frame 
dwellings, 14; cost $12,150. Business buildings, 49; cost $256,400. 
Churches, 3; cost $19,500. School buildings, 2; cost $11,000. Addi- 
tions and repairs, 150; cost $126,980. Total, 409 permits; cost $790,- 
980. Total 1884, $1,909,426. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Brick residences, 27; cost $94,500. Brick 
and stone residences, 15; cost $58,750. Frame dwellings, 936; cost 
$1,084,001. Frame business blocks, 11 ; cost $39,050. Brick and stone 
business and factory buildings, 37 ; cost $680,915. Total 1,026 buildings, 
cost $1,957,216. Total 1884, $2,830,674. 

Detroit, Mich.—Permits were issued for 1,891 new buildings; cost 
$3,103,873; 458 additions and alterations, cost $341,203. Total cost, 
$3,445,076. Building fees $628.60. Besides the buildings above referred 
to, permits were issued for a number of fuel and other small sheds valued 
at $8,313. There is also to be added an item of $24,930, being for changes 
in plans after the permits were issued. This makes a total for the year of 
$3,478,319. Of the buildings the most costly is the new Cass Hotel, $70,- 
ooo. Of buildings valued at from $20,000 to $50,000 there were erected 
17; from $10,000 to $20,000, 26; from $5,000 to $10,000, 90; from 
$1,000 to $5,000, 521. The character of the buildings erected is shown in 
the following classification: Dwellings, 1,394; stores, 210; barns, 183; 
store houses, 15; manufactories, 12; carpenter shops, 7; offices, 7; black- 
smith shops, 6; churches, 5; school houses, 5; foundries, 5; blocks for 
offices, 3; hotels, 3; miscellaneous buildings, 37. Of these buildings 563 
were constructed of brick, and 1,328 of wood. Of the additions and alter- 
ations 101 were of brick and 356 of wood. Total 1884, $3,676,227. 


Detroit, Minn.—The amount expended in building improvements in 
this city during 1885 is estimated at $120,000. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—Brick residences, 76; cost $123,700. Brick busi- 
ness buildings, 17; cost $59,400. Frame dwellings, 69; cost $53,050. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 9; cost $51,150. Total, 171 buildings; cost 
$287,300. The above is acorrect report of the building permits issued. 
Total 1884, $276,543. 

Duluth, Minn.—Total amount expended in improvements during 
1885, $1,525,110. Total 1884, $1,142,900. 

Emporia, Kan,—Brick residence, 1; cost $40,000. Frame dwellings, 
125; cost $125,000. Brick business buildings, 3; cost $25,000. College 
building, 1; cost $65,000. Total, 130; cost $255,000; Total 1884, $120,- 
000. 

Faribault, Minn.—Brick residence, 1; cost $2,000. Brick business 
buildings, 2; cost $20,000. Frame dwellings, 36; cost $35,000. Addition 
to Deaf and Dumb Institute, cost $12,000. ‘Total, 40 buildings, cost 
$69,000. Additions, barns, etc., cost ¢43,000. Grand total, $112,000. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—Brick residences, 6; cost $25,000. Brick 
business buildings, 4; cost $52,000. Frame dwellings, 22; cost $44,500. 
Miscellaneous buildings, 4; cost $48,000. Total, 36; buildings cost 
$169,500; waterworks cost $150,000. Grand total $319,500. 

Galena, I1l.—Brick residences, 2; cost $3,000. Frame dwellings, 21 ; 
cost $26,900. Miscellaneous buildings, 14; cost $5,350. Total, 37; 
buildings cost $35,250. Total 1884, $31,000. 

Galesburg, I1l.—Brick residence, 1; cost $2,000. Frame dwellings, 
70; cost $85,000. Brick business buildings, 4; cost $22,000. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, 4; cost $8,500. Total, 79 buildings; cost $117,500. 

Hay Springs, Wis.—Building improvements during 1885 cost 
$85,550. 

Helena, Mont.—A careful estimate of the buildings erected during 
1885 in Helena shows over $700,000. ‘This includes the Masonic temple 
and Union block, two of the largest structures in the city. The plans for 
a number of new buildings of vast importance have been drawn, and the 
work will be commenced as soon as the weather permits. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Cottage houses, 409; cost $325,850. Frame 
residences (two-story), 26; cost $149,900. Brick residences (two-story), 
9; cost $42,200. Business buildings, 82; cost $310,250. Additions and 
repairs, 355; cost 96,900. Total 931 permits issued; cost $925,100. 
Total for 1884, 499 permits issued ; cost $967,835. 

Iowa City, Iowa.—Building improvements during 1885 cost about 
$55,000. 

Jackson, Mich.—Brick residences, 9 ; cost $31,620. Brick and stone 
residence, 1; cost $75,000. Frame dwellings, 109; cost $199,835. Brick 
business buildings, 11; cost $140,800. Miscellaneous buildings, 18; cost 
$198,925. Total 148 buildings; cost $646,180. 

Janesville, Wis.—Building improvements during 1885 cost $197,000. 
For 1883, $438,000. For 1884, $200,000. 

Joliet, I1l.—Brick residences, 3; cost $12,000. Frame dwellings, 
250; cost $280,000. Brick business buildings, 3; cost $30,000. Brick 
and stone court house, 1; cost $150,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 45 ; 
cost $60,000. Total 302 buildings; cost $532,000. About $25,000 has 
been expended in suburban buildings not included in above estimate. 
Total 1884, $225,000. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Total 185; buildings cost $526,950. Total 
1884, $366,750. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Brick and stone residences, 392 ; cost $1,865,895. 
Frame dwellings, 851; cost $870,578. Brick business buildings, 310; 
cost $2,535,525. Frame business buildings, 291 ; cost $303,335. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, 1,070; cost $183,296. ‘Total 2,904; cost $5,758,629. 
All the above were erected on an area of 4,5,7, square miles, being the old 
city limits. The estimate of commercial Kansas City new city limits is 
$7,758,629. Total expenditure for building 1884, $6,680,602. 

Keokuk, Iowa. — Brick residences, 3; cost $8,250. Frame dwell- 
ings, 28; cost $36,650. Business buildings, 4; cost $9,000. Stone church, 
I; cost $20,000. Miscellaneous buildings, repairs, etc.; $21,750. Total 
cost $95,650. Total, 1884, $110,400. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Business buildings, 40; cost $98,000. Manufac- 
tories and miscellaneous buildings, 18; cost $271,000. Public buildings 
and works, 14; cost $307,000. Private dwellings, 260; cost $210,000, 
Total 332 buildings; cost $886,000 Total for 1884, $991,800. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Public buildings cost, $258,025. New dwellings, 
cost, $378,335. Additions and improvements cost, $55,755. Total $692,- 
375. Additions to water works, sewer, etc., cost, $86,800. Total im- 
provements, $779,315. Total 1881, $504,450. Total 1882, $478,175. 
Total 1883, $640,640. Total 1884, $654,465. 

La Salle, Ill.—Frame dwellings 46; cost $36,800. Brick and stone 
business building, 1; cost $3,000. Miscellaneous buildings, 3; cost 
$2,800. Total, 50 buildings; cost $42,600. Total 1884, $67,000. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Brick residences, 2; cost $8,000. Brick busi- 
ness buildings, 12; cost $38,000. Miscellaneous buildings cost $226,990. 
No record of frame buildings is kept. ‘‘ Miscellaneous” includes the follow- 
ing buildings in course of erection by the state; school for the blind, insane 
asylum, addition to the penitentiary, remodeling of state capitol, also 
Hyde’s Opera House and the Pulaski county jail. Total expenditure for 
1885 was $272,990. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The architects report the following as gross 
amount of their work in Los Angeles during 1885: Architects Boring & 
Haas, total $200,000. Architect R. B. Young, total $180,000. Architect 
John Hall, total $160,000. Architect A. M. Edelman, total $51,300. 
Architect C. H. Brown, total $98,600. Architects Kysor & Morgan, total 
$265,350. Architect B. J. Reeve, total $160,300. Total buildings under 
$2,000, 36; buildings between $2,000 and $4,000, 64; buildings between 
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$4,000 and $6,000, 28; buildings over $6,000, 47; grand total of build- 
ings, 175; grand total of valuation, $1,115,550. This does not include 
Architect C. W. Davis’ list, which was not obtainable. Total for 1884, 
$1,219,650. 

Louisville, Ky.— Brick residences, 166; cost $508,850. Frame 
dwellings, 453; cost $343,952. Brick and stone residences, 2; cost 
$31,250. Brick business buildings, 55; cost $395,987.50. Brick and 
stone business buildings, 7 ; cost $80,625. Brick churches, 4; cost $27,- 
250. Brick club house, 1; cost $7,500. Miscellaneous buildings, 205 ; 
cost $48,193.75. Total, 893 buildings; cost $1,443,605.75. Not included 
in the above is $19,456.70, amount expended during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1885, according to report of supervising architect, for building 
the court house, postoffice, etc. The building is to cost $1,000,000. Total 
expenditure to date, including site, $160,937.55. This makes the total 
amount of building improvements for 1885, $1,604,536.30. In the last ten 
years 75 per cent of the buildings of Louisville have been constructed of 
brick, iron and stone, and it is estimated that during this period at least 
$10,000,000 have been expended in permanent buildings. Total 1884, 
$1,537,993- 

Madison, Ind.—Brick residences, 40; cost $40.000. Brick and stone 
residences, 5; cost $100,000. Frame dwellings, 50; cost $40,000. Brick 
business buildings, 10; cost $100,000. Brick and stone business buildings, 
2; cost $20,000. Cotton mill, 1; cost $200,000. Woolen mill, 1; cost 
$50,000. Opera House, 1; cost $20,000. Stone foundry, 1; cost $15,000. 
Baptist church, 1; cost $8,000. Livery stable, 1; cost $5,000. Total, 113 
buildings; cost $598,000. 

Madison, Wis.—Building improvements during 1885 cost about 
$500,000. 

Mankato, Minn.—Total amount expended in building and improve- 
ments during 1885, $240,350. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Brick and stone residences, 76; cost $351,500. 
Brick business buildings, 52; cost $568,500. Frame business buildings, 10; 
cost $25,000. Frame dwellings, 190; cost $347,500. Factory buildings, 
14; cost $182,000. North Western Mutual Life and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s stone building, $300,000; C. M. & St. P. R. R. depot, stone, $225,- 
ooo; County jail, brick $100,000; three public schools, brick, $80,000; 
two fire engine houses, brick, $19,000; art gallery, stone, $75,000; two 
brick churches, $48,000; Light Horse Squadron armory, stone, $35,000; 
gas house, brick, $20,000; panorama building, frame, $16,000; roller 
rink, fram », $13,000; private school house, brick, $10,000; grain elevator 
and malt house, wood, $40,000. Total cost, $981.000. Grand total, 358 
buildings; cost $2,455,500. Total 1884; $3,063,531. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Brick and stone business buildings, 81 ; cost 
$1,274,050. Brick veneer business buildings, 12; cost $62,910. Frame 
business building, 57; cost $58,785. Frame dwellings, 1,362; cost $2,- 
956,300. Miscellaneous buildings, 1,554; cost $1,776,223. Total 3,066 
buildings; cost $6,128,298. This report dates from March Ist to Decem- 
ber Ist. Total 1884, $7,621,950. 


Mobile, Ala.—Brick residences, 8; cost $37,000. Brick business 
buildings, 8; cost $80,000. Frame dwellings, 48; cost $97,000. Miscel- 
laneous buildings, 10; cost $22,000. Total 74 buildings; cost $236,000. 

New Haven, Conn.—Brick buildings, 89; frame buildings, 324. 
Total 413; cost about $1,500,000. 

New York, N. Y.—Estimated cost of all buildings for which plans 
wore filed during 1885; $44,214,563. 1884; $41,461,208. 1883; $48,- 
845,000. 1882; $49,000,000. 1881; $47,543,000. Work was begun on 
2,400 buildings in 1884 and on 2,704 in 1885. Last year 2,473 buildings 
were completed. Over 2,550 have been erected this year, and 2,113 are 
in various stages of construction. Of this number 673 are below Twenty- 
third street. Among the most expensive buildings for which plans were 
filed this year were a French flat house at Thirty-fifth street and Fifth av- 
enue, to cost $600,000; the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank in Cham- 
bers street, to cost $500,000; an office building at Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Wall 
street, sixty-six feet front, to cost $500,000; and many others costing from 
$100,000 to $250,000 each. The Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
made application for the erection of a building to occupy the space between 
Nos. 116 and 124 Broadway, Nos. 62 and 82 Cedar street, and to extend 
to Pine street. The plans for this building are not completed. It will cost, 
it estimated, $2,000,000. During the eleven months of 1885, ending 
November 30, the estimated cost of dwelling houses in this city for which 
plans were filed and which were to cost less than $20,000 each, is $8,693,- 
ooo. The estimated cost of dwellings worth between $20,000 and $50,000 
is $3,875,100. The estimated cost of flats costing over $15,000 this year 
is $14,858,000. In 1884 the cost of this class of building was less than 
$8,000,000. The estimated cost of tenement-houses to cost less than $15,- 
000 for which plans were filed in 1884, was $14,992,100. The cost of such 
buildngs in 1885, was $7,455,100. 

Omaha, Neb.—Residence buildings, cost $1,609,630. Store and 
warehouse buildings, cost $701,000. Hotel buildings, cost $120,000. 
Manufacturing buildings, cost $342,750. School and church buildings, 
cost $92,600. Total cost, $2,865,980. Public improvements, $922,707. 
Grand total $33,788,687. Total 1884, $3,687,400. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Brick and stone residences, 2; cost $14,000. Frame 
dwellings, 155; cost $180,000. Brick and stone business buildings, 7 ; 
cost $29,000. Frame business buildings, 32; cost $48,600. Mills and 
factory buildings, 7; cost $84,359. Miscellaneous buildings, cost $79,270. 
Electric light plant, cost $3,600. Total cost, $458,829. Total 1884, $737- 
000. 

Ottawa, I1l.—Brick residence, 1; cost $8,000. Frame dwellings, 
31; cost $48,000. Brick and stone business building, 1; cost $5,000. 
Miscellaneous buildings and repairs, cost $6,000. Total 33 buildings, cost 
$67,000. 

Peoria, I11.—Residences, 75 ; cost $235,850. Business and miscella- 
neous buildings, etc., 27; cost $244,800. Total cost, $480,650. The 


above report is incomplete, nor doesit include the amount expended upon 
the government building now in course of construction. Total 1884, 
$659,500. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Brick residences, $5,406. Brick stores and 
dwellings, 264. Brick store buildings, 88; additions and alterations, 568. 
Total number of permits issued, 7,964. No accountof cost has been kept 
by the building inspector. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Brick buildings, 626. Frame buildings, 646. 
School buildings, 3. Total cost $3,030,429. Total cost 1882, $2,294,750; 
1883, $2,825,042; 1884, $3,361,990. 

Portland, Ore.—Brick business buildings, 13 ; cost $446,500. Frame 
dwellings, 83; cost $389,500. Miscellaneous buildings, 9 ; cost $128,000. 
Total $964,000. Total 1884, $1,683,600. East Portland, $341,700. 
Grand total 1884, $2,025,300. 

Providence, R. I.—Brick residence, 1; cost $10,000. Frame dwell- 
ings, 380; cost $1,196,750. Brick business buildings, 5; cost $109,000. 
1 brick police station, cost $25,000; 1 brick church, cost $30,000. 1 
brick and stone club house, cost $75,000. 1 brick theater, cost $30,000. 
I brick mill, cost $75,000. Additions and alterations cost $209,005. 
Miscellaneous buildings, cost $178,495. Total cost $1,938,450. 

Richmond, Ind.—Brick residences, 47; cost $88,550. Frame dwel- 
lings, 68; cost $51,750. Total 115 buildings, cost $140,300. 

Rockford, I11.—A table prepared by the Register places the amount 
expended in building during 1885 at $485,715. 


Rushville, I11.—Building improvements during 1885 cost $50,000, 
against $100,000 during each for the past three years. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Frame buildings, 1,182; cost $4,562,914. 
Brick buildings, 39; cost $1,972,600. Alterations, 237; cost $608,485. 
Total cost, $7,143,999. Total 1884, $6,202,807. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Brick residences, 11; cost $46,000. Frame 
dwellings, 373; cost $321,143. Brick business buildings, 60; cost 
$138,600. Brick and stone business buildings, 2; cost $14,000. Brick 
business buildings improved, 27; cost $72,000. Miscellaneous buildings 
new, 26; improved, 7; cost $208,000. Additions and improvements in 
brick residences; cost $44,000. Total cost $843,743. Not including city 
or railroad work. Total 1884, $980,000. 


Sioux Falls, Dak.— Building improvements during 1885 cost 
$352,400. 

South Bend, Ind.—Brick residences, 9; cost $46,000. Brick and 
stone residence, 1; cost $7,000. Frame dwellings, 50; cost $50,000. 
Brick business buildings, 10; cost $50,000. Brick and stone business 
building, 1; cost $100,000. Miscellaneous buildings; cost $25,000. 
Total 70 buildings ; cost $278,000. Total 1884 $298,2200. 

St. Joseph, Mich.—Building improvements during 1885 cost 
$124,259. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Brick residences, 30; cost $310,800. Brick and 
stone residences, 4; cost $110,000. Frame dwellings, 200; cost $150,000. 
Brick and stone business buildings, 10; cost $146,000. Miscellaneous 
buildings, 28; cost $272,000. Total 272 buildings; cost $988,800. 
Sewers laid by the city during the year ; cost $15,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brick residences, 1,349; cost $4,059,631. Brick 
and stone residences, 21; cost $132,325. Frame dwellings, 337; cost 
$307,557. Brick business buildings, 31; cost $140,556. Miscellaneous 
buildings, 706; cost $1,226,751. Total 2,484 buildings ; cost $5,866,810. 
Total 1884, $6,764,791. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Residences, 2,514; cost $4,363,000. Frame 
business buildings, 188; cost $309,100. Brick and stone business build- 
ings, 193; cost $1,550,300. Miscellaneous buildings, 612; cost $2,881,- 
300. Total 3,507 buildings; cost $9,103,700. ‘Total for 1884, 2,383 
buildings ; cost $7,266,477. The amount expended on new bridges during 
1885 was $421,900. New sewer built in 1885, 19-7 miles. In 1884, 42 
miles. Total amount expended on public works, $1,500,000 in 1885; 
$1,200,000 in 1884. Total amount expended in water-works department 
in 1885, $522,971; in 1884, $900,902. 

Streator, I1l—Brick residence, 1; cost $1,500. City Hall; cost 
$12,000. Frame dwellings, 300; cost $82,500. Brick business build- 
ings, 5; cost $47,000. Stone church; cost $6,500. Miscellaneous build- 
ing, 1; cost $1,500. Total 309 buildings; cost $151,000. Total 1884, 
$179,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dwellings, 326; cost $884,850. Business build- 
ings, 19; cost $57,250. Expended on superstructure of Government 
building, $111,550. Miscellaneous buildings, additions, alterations, etc. ; 
cost $260,140. Total $1,313,790. Total for 1884 cost $1,706,890. 
Not included in above is $351,330, expended in suburban building. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Brick residences, 10;_ cost $17,825. Frame 
business buildings, 9; cost $7,600. Frame dwellings, 76; cost $50,635. 
Brick business buildings, 16; cost $19,800. Miscellaneous buildings (in- 
cluding two churches), 35; cost $23,655. Total, 146 buildings; cost 
$119,515. Above is from building permits issued. Permits were only 
taken out for about two-thirds of the buildings erected. Total 1884, $303,- 
206. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Brick buildings, 163; cost $450,619. Frame build- 
ings, 580; cost $434,580. Miscellaneous buildings, including amount 
expended on the new postoffice and custom house, the soldiers’ memorial 
building, and the manual training school, built by the city, cost $140,000. 
Total cost $1,025,199. Total 1884, $2,083,531. 

Tower, Dak.— Residences, cost $8,200. Business buildings and 
miscellaneous improvements, cost $23,400. Buildings of public nature, 
cost $7,100. Total cost $42,280. 

West Point, Dak.—Building improvements during 1885 cost 
$134,159. 
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Synopsis of Building News. 


Albert Lea, Minn.—Architects C. G. Maybury & Son, of Winona, Minn., 
report: For Gulbrandson Bros., two-story brick store building, 45 by 1oo feet; cost 
$7,000; under way. For G. Gulbrandson two-story frame dwelling, 42 by 52 feet ; cost 
$4,000 ; projected. 

Architects Hodgson & Stem, of St. Paul, Minn., report: Brick and stone court 
house; cost $45,000. 


Atchison, Kan.—Architect W. Angelo Powell, of St. Joseph, Mo., reports: 
For John McIntire, four-story and basement brick business block, 72 by 100 feet, stone 
front, tin roof ; cost $16,800 ; under way. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan report: For Christian Church con- 
gregation, new brick front to present church building; cost $6,000 ; under way ; D. D. 
Snyder, contractor. For Mrs. E.C. Durant, two-story dwelling ; cost $2,500; taking 
bids. 


Attica, Ind.—Architect Geo. S. Spohr, of Chicago, Ill., reports: For Mrs. P. 
Collins, stone and wood residence, 40 by 60 feet; cost $15,000. 


Bloomington, Ind.—Architect J. L. Nichols reports: For N. B. Rogers, two- 
story frame livery stable, 60 by 130 feet; cost $3,000; just contracted; also two smaller 
jobs ; outlook not flattering. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Architects Swan & Falkner report: For H. Wells, two-story 
half brick and frame residence on Niagara street ; cost $9,000; Joseph Metz, builder. 
For Irving Kester, two-story half brick and frame residence on North street ; cost $8,000 ; 
Schneider & Kraft, builders. For J. W. Crafts, two-story frame residence on Linwood 
avenue ; cost $8,500; Joseph Metz, builder. For E. H. Wate, brick and frame resi- 
dence on Prospect avenue ; cost $7,000: Schneider & Kraft, builders. For W. E. Mor- 
yan, frame residence on Hodge avenue ; cost $4,000; Joseph Metz, builder. For James 
Stewart, frame residence on Seventh street ; cost $5,000; William Henrich, builder. For 
S. Koopmans, frame residence on Niagara street; cost $5,500; Joseph Metz, builder. 
For Henry Brown, frame residence on Niagara street ; cost $5,500; F. Scott, builder. 
For. L. W. Simpson, frame residence on Richmond avenue ; cost $4,000 ; Dean & Spring, 
builders. For H. Loomis, frame residence on Richmond avenue ; cost $3,500; Joseph 
Metz, builder, 

Architect F. W. Calkins reports : For James H. Smith, two-story frame residence on 
Ferry street ; cost $11,000; Joseph Metz, builder. 

Architects M. E. Beebe & Son report: That contracts have been awarded, but work 
will not be begun before the first of May next, for the John C. Jewett Manufacturing 
Company’s new building. The contract for the mason, iron and cutstone work was 
awarded to Charles Berrick ; and for carpenter work, plumbing, painting and glazing to 
John Feist It will be 93 feet front by 144 feet deep, and five stories high. It is estimated 
to cost $50,000, 


Cadillac, Mich.—Architect Sidney J. Osgood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports: For Austin Mitchell, dwelling ; cost $3,000; contract not yet let. 


Canon City, Col.—Mr. J. P. DeWoody and Mr. Stubbins, of New York, 
will move the St. Cloud Hotel from Silver Cliff to this place. The building is of brick 
and stone and handsomely finished. It was erected at Silver Cliff three years ago, ata 
cost of $28,000. The estimated cost of moving and rebuilding is from $12,000 to $16,000. 
The County Court House, which was erected in Canon City in 1881-82, at a cost of 
$30,000, has been condemned, and has to be taken down and rebuilt. The cause is not 
the construction, but that the foundation was laid on loose, spongy ground, which keeps 
giving. Prospect for next season, good. 

Architect Geo. W. Roe reports: County Poor House, main building and wings, 
main building 36 by 36 feet, two stories; east and west wings 55 feet with ‘‘L”’ 40 feet, 
one-story high; size over all, 146 feet front, 4 feet depth; to be built of brick ; tin roof; 
cost, about $10,000. Plans on file at Court House. For Andros Johnson, brick dwelling, 
32 by 32 feet, tin roof ; cost $2,000; under way; S. Bond, builder. For James Adams, 
eleven-room brick and stone residence, 40 by 40 feet; cost, about $4,000; projected. 
The Hot Springs Hotel, previously reported, 120 by 62 feet, cost $10,000, is nearly 
inclosed. County bridge across the Arkansas river, to be built after the Pratt system, 
20 by 80 feet, cost $1,200, is projected. 


Carroll City, Iowa.—Very little building going on, but outlook is good. 
Architect S. P, Hart reports: ‘Two-story and basement brick and stone building, 
30 by 100 feet, for J. E. Griffith ; cost $8,000. 


Chicago.—The prospect for a year of unprecendented activity in building is now 
almost a certainty. The building material market is steady with a slight upward ten- 
dency. Most of the city building is in the ‘‘ projected” stage, but active preparations 
are being made for early spring work. 

Architect Geo.-S. Spohr reports: For S. Wallace, three-story and basement brick, 
25 by 80 feet, corner of State and Forty-second street; cost $10,000, For 
Weaner Estate, additional story, 25 by 70 feet, to brick building, 48 Eldridge court ; cost 
$2,500. For Henry Kost, three-story and cellar, brick, 24 by 60 feet, Forty-second 
street and Wabash avenue; cost $7,000. For Mrs. A. Miller, three-story and cellar, 
brick, 25 by 72 feet, 582 Sedgwick street ; cost $8,000, For Mrs. H. Frese, three-story 
and cellar, brick, 25 by 58 feet; 441 Dayton street, cost $6,000. For Mrs. M. Schuler, 
three-story and cellar, brick, 25 by 58 feet, on Sedgwick street, near North avenue; 
cost $4,800, For John Sullivan, three-story store and flats, 24 by 70 feet, corner of Wells 
and Whiting streets ; cost $8,000, 

Architect J. W. Ackerman reports: For John Gaynor, three-story, attic and cellar, 
residence, 30 by 98 feet, brick and Hummelstone (Pa.) brownstone front ; interior finished 
in hardwood and heated by steam ; cost, including barn, $28,000; not let. For the same 
owner, two residences on Sangamon:street, two stories and cellar, 40 by 57 feet, Anderson 
pressed brick, limestone trimmings ; cost $6,000. For the same owner, two residences on 
Congress, near Sangamon, three stories and cellar, 42 by 65 feet, pressed brick, limestone 
trimmings ; cost $7,500. For Z. Davidson, on 59 Wilsonstreet, three-story store building, 
25 by 80 feet, flats above, Anderson pressed brick front, limestone trimmings ; cost $8,000 ; 
Napoleon Provost, contractor. 

Architect Alfred Smith reports: For A. E. Kent, three-story and basement barn, 
Anderson pressed brick front, 75 by 100 feet ; cost $25,000. 

Architect C. C. Miller reports: For P. F. Flood, on corner of Monroe and Sanga- 
mon streets, flat building, three stories, 24 by 62 feet, pressed brick, stone trimmings; 
cost $8,500. For P. H. Dyrenforth, residence at Lake View, frame, French chateau style, 
34 by 60 feet, two stories ; cost $6,000. 


Crawfordsville, Ind.—Architect E. H. Ketcham of Indianapolis reports : 
One-story brick church building, 74 by 102 feet, pressed brick with stone trimmings ; cost 
$20,000 ; underway. 


Cincinnati, @.—There is no change since last report. The winter continues 
more or less open, and is quickly taken advantage of by all the contractors. There are 
several new and imposing buildings soon to be erected which will add greatly to the 
beauty of our city. Cincinnati is making encouraging strides forward architecturally, 
more attention being paid to ornamental details, which add but little to the cost, but 
much, when judiciously and artistically arranged, to the ‘‘ tout ensemble”’ of the struct- 
ure. Among the prominent new edifices to be erected, and reflecting credit upon the 
architect, are the ‘‘ Citizen’s Bank and Paxton Warrington building,”’ built jointly, and 
the Second Nat. Bank building, both designed by the same architect. In my next I will 
mention his name, combined with a full description of the buildings. The contracts for 
both will be closed in about two weeks, which explains my silence. 

Architect Samuel Hannaford has enlarged and refitted his office and it is now one of 
the cosiest and best arranged in our city. He reports the following: For Alms and 
Doepke, a six-story brick warehouse, 50 by 150 feet, with tin roof; contractsnot let. Col- 
lege Hill Town Hall, College Hill, Ohio, a brick building of irregular shape and size ; 
cost $15.000. For John E. Bell, a six-story brick store building, with freestone trim- 
mings, size 45 by 130 feet ; cost $2,500. For Jos. Jones, Esq., a residence of brick with 
9 rooms, pine finish, slate roof and costing $8,000. Remodeling building for stores and 
flats — W. Ellis, Esq., of New York City; drawings in preparation ; time well 
occupied. 

Architect H. E. Siter, ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Court,” has his time well occupied. 

Architect G. W. Drach reports as follows: Residence for Chas. Weber, Esq., built 
of frame, 2} stories, and containing 10 rooms, hardwood finish, etc., and slate roof; cost 
$10,000 ; also a brick stable costing $2,000. For Mrs. Mary Flannery, a frame house of 9 
rooms, pine finish, slate roof; cost $3,500. For Miss Adile Andres, a frame residence of 
8 rooms, pine finish and slate roof; cost $4,000. For Henry Brinkmeyer, a residence built 
as follows: First story weatherboarded, second story cypress shingles, with cement 
gables and slate roof; cost $5,000, 

Architect G. W. Rapp reports the following: Remodeling and rebuilding University 


building, which was destroyed by fire; cost $8,500. Hospital building for ‘‘ The Poor of 
St. Francis”? at Lick Run, city; irregular in shape with a center building, 40 by 150 
feet, connected with two wings, each 4o by 108 feet. The Chapel is in the center of the 
main building, which has iron stairs throughout, It is a brick building, 3 stories high, 
with freestone trimmings, and hasa mousy = 200 patients. There is also a boiler-house 
and stable connected in the group ; total cost $125,000. ib 

Architect Sidney J. Gapeal Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: For Farren Schuberth, 
six dwellings ; cost $18,000. 

Meveland, Ohio.—Outlook for building is good. 

yn tone A. M. Smith reports: For P. McArthur, four tenement houses, 26 by 56 
feet each ; cost $10,000; under way. ForG. J. Jones, M.D., two tenement houses, 27 
by 54 feet ; cost $6,000; plan ready ; Simmons & Waldon, masons ; Kelly & Richards, 
carpenters, Also considerable repair work under way. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The outlook for 1886 is good. There will be but slight ad- 
vance in prices of material, about 10 per cent in early work, . ; 

Architects Terrell & Morris report: For C. D. Firestone, two-story pressed brick 
building, 50 by 84 feet, brownstone trimmings, tile roof, cost $30,000 ; under way. For 
F. E. Powell, two-story buff and brownstone building 40 by 60 feet, tile roof; cost $15,- 
ooo. Plans on the boards for D. T. Nichergten, pressed brick and brownstone building, 
30 by 48 feet, slate roof; cost $9,000; under way. For S. Butler, two-story brick and 
frame, 28 by 40 feet, slate roof; cost $5,500 ; under way. For T. H. Ricketts, two-story 
beick, slate roof, 30 by 44 feet ; cost $5,000; under way. _ For D. K. Watson, two-story 
brick, 28 by 36 feet, slate roof; under way. For A. A. Gibson, two-story pressed brick, 
36 by 40 feet, slate roof ; cost $7,000; under way. For J. W. King estate, six-story and 
basement bank building, 25 by roo feet, American method of fireproof construction, 
brownstone front ; cost $40,000; receiving bids. 

Davenport, la.—Very little new work projected as yet. Two office buildings 
are talked of, the erection of which is uncertain. ; 

Architect E. $. Hammatt reports: Griswold College gymnasium, one-story, pressed 
brick veneer building, 71 by 31 feet ; cost $5,000; plans nearly finished, 

Des Moines, Ya.—But little can be said of what may be done here this year, 
There seems to be a general feeling that there will be a good deal of building. 

Architects Josselyn & Taylor report : For Geo. Booth, one-and-one-half story frame 
cottage, 28 by 38 feet; under way; L. A. Stoneroad, builder. . f 

Architect W. L. Plack reports: For M. Lawritsen, three-story brick business block. 
40 by 110 feet, pressed brick and cutstone front, steam heating ; cost $17,000 ; projected, 
For Percival & Hatton, two-story brick and stone business block, 22 by 75 feet; cost 
$4,000; projected. For Frank Thornton, two-story frame residence, 28 by 42 feet ; cost 
$3,000; projected. For Chas. Kohler, remodeling business block, 22 feet front; cost 
$22,000; projected. ForS. J. Stover, story and a half frame cottage, 26 by 46 feet; 
cost $2,500. 

Detroit, Mieh.—The outlook for building is quite flattering, though it is de vel 
oping only moderately at present. 

Permits were issued during January for new buildings to cost $163,425; for altera- 
tions, etc., $5,800. Total, $169,225. 

Architect H. H. Richardson, of Brookline, Massachusetts: For the Bagley estate 
will erect a handsome building on Congress between Randolph and Bates streets, for 
the Light Infantry armory, which will be extremely convenient; size, 120 by 75 feet 
and 68 feet high. The front is designed with three large arched openings 18 feet wide 
and 44 feet high, with a gable over each above, in which will be carved stone panels of 
tasty design, the center gable containing the words ‘‘ Light Infantry Armory.” 
Voussoirs of arches will be 4 feet and the sockets 16 inches deep. 

The front will be of brick and portage entry sandstone, surmounted with stone 
molded coping. The first-story front is composed of plate glass show windows between 
iron columns. Above these windows will be Ce lintels of stone. In the second-story, 
stone columns with handsomely carved caps. In the front of third.story are large semi- 
circular windows fitted with wooden mullions and transoms. There will be three stores, 
two 22 by 120 feet and one 25% by 120 feet, each with nice light basement same size. The 
second floor will be reached by a flight of stairs at the west end of building, where, from 
a long hall, open off ladies’ parlor, 16 by 32 feet, off from which is a toilet room, 14 by 9% 
feet. Right back of this are two parlors, 22 by 32 feet, one will probably be gentlemen’s 
parlor, the other billiard room. There will also be off this corridor two headquarters’ 
rooms, 46 by 35 feet, capable of being thrown together, and next to these, reached by 
double doors from the corridor, will be the dining-room, 44 by 33 feet, and adjacent there- 
to, the kitchen and porter’s room, 23 by 25 feet. From corridor, stairs lead to the third 
floor, which is the side room, 75 by 120 feet in size. The roof is semi-circular, making 
room in center, 32 feet high. It is well lighted, having skylights in addition to large win- 
dows in front and rear walls. At one end of room will be a band stand, 10 by 20 feet. 
The basement is ro feet high, the first story 14 feet, and second story, 11 feet. The floors 
are to be “ mill floors of show burning construction.” The whole building will be heated 
by steam. The contractor’s are: forthe masonry and iron work, Alex. Chapoton, Jr. ; 
carpentry, Underwood, Armstrong & Son; plumbing, Lane Bros. 

Architect A. C. Varney reports: For Fred Simmons, two-story brick dwelling, 35 by 
62 feet, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost $3,500; Thos. Golden, builder. For A. W. 
Clark, two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 65 feet, stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $8,000; 
Vivier & Son, masons ; Lloyd & Flueling, carpenters. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For T. H. Roberts, three-story brick dwelling, 26 
by go feet, gravel roof; cost $7,500. 

Architect Mortimer L, Smith reports: For Mr. Hall, three-story brick dwelling, 25 
by 66 feet slate roof; cost $6,000; under way; Vinton & Turk, builders. 

Architects J. V. Smith & Son report: For James Claney, two-story brick dwelling, 
22 by 60 feet ; cost $3,000. 

Architect Peter Dederichs, Jr. reports: For N. Christa, block of two, two-story 
brick stores, 54 by 55 feet, stone trimmings ; cost $7,000; projected. For A. Krug, one- 
story store building, 27 by 60 feet, brick and stone trimmings ; cost $4,000. 

Architects J. V. Smith & Son report: For Chas. Leahy, two-story brick dwelling, 
26 by 64 feet, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost $3,000; Allen Williamson, builder. For 
V. P. Bayley, two-story dwelling, 32 by go feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate and tin 
roof ; also barn, 25 by 40 feet ; cost $8,000; projected. For James Atkinson, three-story 
brick office building, 44 by 49 feet; with dancing hall, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost 
$5,000; projected. For Hugh Currie, three-story brick store building, 41 by 100 feet, 
stone trimmings, tin roof; cost not estimated ; projected. 

Mr. John Guton is building several one-story frame cottages, each 20 by 42 feet; 
cost $5,600, 

Elkhart, Ind.—Present condition and outlook for building is fair. 

Architects N. Weaver & Son report: For L. Chamberlain, two-story brick store 
building, 38 feet 6 inches by 70 feet, iron and stone front, tin roof, metal cornices ; cost 
$4,000; projected ; Wm. Barger, builder. For Old Peoples’ Mutual Insurance Co., one 
story brick office building, 85 by 85 feet, metal cornices ; cost $6,000; projected. For Dr. 
F. C. Eckleman, two-story office and rooms, 25 by 60 feet ; cost $4,000; under way. For 
R. K. Mann, two-story frame cottage ; cost $3,000; projected. For Henry C. Dodge, 
brick residence ; cost $15,000; under way. For Elkhart County, brick asylum for the 
poor; steam heating ; cost $20,000 ; projected. 

Emporia, Kan.—Present condition and outlook fair. 

Architect C. W. Squires, reports: For G. W. Newman & Co., remodeling and new 
front to brick store building, 50 by 130 feet ; cost $7,000; under way; E. F. Spregner, 
builder. For J. A. Stevens, brick and stone store and opera house block, 50 by 116 feet; 
cost, $20,000 ; underway. For J. P.Wiser, Ranche House, stone building, 54 by 67 feet ; 
cost $6,002 ; projected. For H. F. Kallock, stone residence, 48 by 64 feet ; cost $18,000 ; 
under way. For E, A. Hildebrand, brick and stone store building, 50 by 100 feet; cost 
$10,000: under way. For E. A. Buckley, frame dwelling, 28 by 48 feet; cost $2,000; 
under way. 


Emporium, Pa.—Architect I. C. Wykoff, of Keokuk, Ia., reports: Warner 
Hotel, three-story brick veneered building, 90 by 35 feet; seventy-five rooms. 


Fargo, Dak.—aArchitect F. G. Corser, of Minneapolis, Minn., reports : For the 
Daily Argus, brick block to cost $28,000. 


Fort Wayne. Ind.—Architect Peter Dederichs, Jr., of Detroit, Mich., 
reports ; For Roman Catholic Society, Roman style brick and stone church building, 
80 by 120 feet ; two towers, each 140 feet high; three naves; middle one 48 feet and side 
ones 32 feet high ; seating capacity 700; work will be commenced about March 1; cost 
of building, $25,000. 


Frankfort, Ind.—Outlook for season is good. 

Architect J. W. Hammond reports: For Hon. James V. Kent, two-story frame 
dwelling, 35 by 50feet ; cost $3,500; plans completed. For Will. Klein, two-story frame 
dwelling; cost $2,500; plans completed. For James Collins, one and one-half story 
cottage, 28 by 35 feet ; plans on the boards. 
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Frehold, N. J.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich, reports : 
For J. Clarence Cononer, frame dwelling, 32 by 51 feet; cost $3,500; projected, i 
Add Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: For R. T. McDonald 
frame dwelling, 36 by 58 feet ; cost $6,000; projected. , 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—<Architect Sidney J. Osgood reports : For Wm. Wid- 
dicomb, pressed brick and stone building ; cost $150,000; contract for foundation let. 
The Union Benevolent Home will soon be completed; cost $40,000, Work completed on 
Westminster Presbyterian Church ; cost $35,000. The following work has come into 
hand since November 1: For Mr. Holt, frame dwelling; cost $2,500; Wm. Alger 
builder. For Mr. Sullivan, dwelling ; cost $2,500; Wm, Alger, builder. For Mr. Agnew, 
dwelling ; cost $3,000; Howe & Driscol, builders. For Mr. Yerex, dwelling ; cost $3,000 : 
Howe & Driscol, builders. For S. P. Bennett, dwelling ; cost $5,500; contract just let, 
For Mr. Netson, dwelling ; cost $2,000. For Rev. Bocher, residence; cost $10,000. 
Besides numerous jobs outside of Grand Rapids. is 

The contract for the erection of the Michigan Soldiers’ Home has been awarded to 
Charles Tiedke, of Saginaw, Mich. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Outlook for Spring season is favorable. 

D. M. Harteau reports ; for T, Van Henreck, two-story brick store building, 26 by 
90 feet ; cost $3,500; projected, Also several less important jobs. 

Hermose, Hll.—Architect Geo. S. Spohr, of Chicago, reports ; forty cottages, 
to cost $40,000; and four stores to cost $15,000, for Thomas Roth. 

Hamilton, Ohio.—Architect Max Reutti reports ; For Charles Heiser, block 
of four frame dwellings, too by 60 feet, with store at corner; cost about $6,800; pro- 
jected. For Christ. Benninghofen, three-story stores and flats ; stores 36 by 75 feet; flats 
36 by 45 feet; first story of iron construction ; second and third stories pressed brick 
with stone and terra-cotta trimmings ; steam heating throughout ; cost about $12,000; 
projected, 

Hot Springs, Neb.—Architect G. G. Baldwin, of Sioux City, Ia., reports: 
For the Hot Springs Hotel Co., three-story frame hotel building, 48 by 152 feet; steam 
heat; cost $12,000; under way; E. C. Wakefield, builder. 

Howard, Wis.—Architect D. M. Harteau, of Green Bay, Wis., reports: For 
T. Finnegan, two-story brick dwelling, 42 by 57 feet; cost $2,500; projected. Also 
remodeling residence of Capt. Cusic at Fort Howard. 

i OE Mich.—Architect Sidney J. Osgood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports: Far S. W. Hayden, dwelling ; cost $3.000; contract not let yet. 

Jamestown, Dak.—Architect H. W. Jones, of Minneapolis, Minn., reports: 
For W. M. Floyd, brick and stone double store building, 80 by 80 feet; cost $10,000, 

Kansas City. Mo.—Architect Kimball, of Minneapolis, Minn., reports: For 
H. D. Ashley, two and one-half story frame dwelling, 45 by 60 feet; cost $7,000, 

Keokuk, Ia.—Architect I. C. Wykoff reports: For Keokuk Stone Works, 
warehouse 43 by 140 feet; cost $6,000; projected. A four-story hotel building is also 
projected but no particulars yet given. 

Kalamazoo. Mich.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports: For F. E. McGurrin, frame dwelling, 28 by 46 feet ; cost $2,000; projected. 

Kankakee, Il.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: 
For Arthur Swannell, frame dwelling ; 32 by 47 feet; cost $2,000; under way. 

Add Kansas City, Mo. 

Architect Geo. Carman reports: For S.S. Dickinson, two-story, brick, stone and terra- 
cotta, slate roof, 38 by 55 feet ; cost $10,000; under way. For N. P. Simonck, two-story 
brick and stone, 42 by 50 feet ; cost $7,000 ; nearly completed ; W. B. McLain, builder, 
For John Gray, two-story brick and stone, slate roof, 40 by 0 feet ; cost $15,000; under 
way. Swedish parsonage, two-story and basement, brick, slate roof, 20 by 55 feet ; cost 
$4,000; foundation in. For W. W. Pérkins, two-story brick and stone, slate roof, 35 by 
52 feet; cost $7,500; under way. 

Lake View, Ill.—Architect Joseph L. Silsbee, of Chicago, reports: For R. A. 
Walker, two-story and basement dwelling, 30 by 50 feet; first story of brick, second 
story frame. 

Architect Geo. S. Spohr, Chicago, reports: For Henry Strassheim, addition and 
alterations to residence on Roscoe street ; cost $3,000. 

La Crosse, Wis.— Architects C.G. Maybury & Son, of Winona, Minn., report : 
For M. E. Church Society, brick church building, 60 by 120 feet; cost $14,000; under 
way. 

Little Rock, Ark.—No new buildings in project and present condition is very 
quiet. The State Blind and Mute Asylums are nearing completion. 

Architects Harding & Bailey report: For State of Arkansas, remodeling two-story 
building, 192 by 169 feet; cost $30,000. State Lunatic Asylum, four-story brick addi- 
tions; cost $58,000. Clark & Co., contractors, Lonoke Court House, two-story brick 
building, 40 by 84 feet; cost $14,000. Sterrett & Co., contractors. For J. B. Spears, 
two-story brick building, 50 by go feet; cost $8,000. For W. E. Woodruff, two-story 
frame, 44 by 54 feet; cost $3,500. All the above work is nearly completed. 

Logansport, Ind.—At present building matters are at a stand still ; but out- 
look is good for spring season. 

Architects Crain & Krutsch report: For city of Logansport, brick and stone City 
Cemetery vault, 16 by 32 feet; cost $1,200; contract not let yet. For H. Brookmeyer, 
Sr., brick and stone residence, 18 by 56 feet, slate roof; cost $3,000. W. J. Lewis, 
builder. Also two smaller jobs projected. 

Louisville, Ky.—Architect C. A.Curtin reports: Residence for Judge Jackson; 
cost $8,000. Residence for J. D. McCanby; cost $12,000. 

Architect D. X. Murphy reports: Opera House building with stores, offices, etc.; 
cost £50,000. 

Architect C. J. Clarke reports: Store building for W. H. McKnight & Co.; cost 
$30,000. Residence for Mr. Owens; cost $25,000. 

Architect Mason Maury reports: For Henning & Son, office building ; cost $60,000. 
For Judge Huston, residence; cost $15,000. For H. M. Smith, residence; cost $16,000. 

Architect O. C. Wehle reports: For G. E. Curie & Co., warehouse; cost $15,000. 
For M. Selliger, residence; cost $14,000. For Captain P. Varble, residence; cost 
$7,000. For W. C. Garland, two cottages; cost $4,000. 

Marshalltown, Ia.—Building at present is very dull ; outlook rather better than 
last year. 

Architect J.G. Weatherby reports: For Chas. Eckles, two-story frame, 46 by 54 
feet, slate roof; cost $4,009; plans about completed. 


Marietta, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., report: Four two- 
story cottages ; cost $8,002; receiving bids. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Architect Kimball reports: For T. D. Skiles, block 
of six three-story brick stores, 132 by 50 feet, on corner Western avenue and Thirteenth 
avenue South; cost $25,000. For Lewis Laramee, three-story frame dwelling house, 40 
by 60 feet, on Highland avenue; cost $8,000. Just completed the Central Park Terrace, 
140 feet on Spruce and Willow streets and 180 on Grant street, 69 feet deep, three stories 
high above basement, for Gates Bros. Building is veneered with Dresbach blue and buff 
sandstone, and interior finished in Georgia pine; cost $15c,000, 

Architects Haley & Allen report : For John Travis, six-story brick block, 77 by 92% 
feet, on Fourth street, between Hennepin and First avenues North, with all modern im- 
provements ; cost $35,000. 

Architect W. A. Hunt reports :For F. J. Collom, at North Minneapolis, two-story 
brick building, 45 by 90 feet, comprising three stores and thirteen tenement suites of 
seven rooms each; cost $8,000. 

Architect A. L. Dorr reports: For S. H. Baker, two-and-one-half-story, pressed 
brick and stone veneered dwelling, 40 by 67 feet, with hardwood finish and steam heat- 
ing, on corner of Seventeenth avenue and Spruce place ; cost $16,000. Also barn; cost 

2,090. 
” Architect W. H. Dennis reports : For S. P. Channell, brick and stone residence on the 
bluff, back of the Lowry residence; cost $45,000. For J. B. Bushnell, brick veneered 
residence, on corner Hennepin and Franklin avenues; cost $5,000. For H. L. Gordon, 
five-story brick block, with cutstone front, on Fifth street, between Nicollet and Henne- 
pin avenues ; cost $30,000, ; 

Architect W. C. Whitney reports: For G. A. Morse, frame dwelling on corner of 
Twenty-fourth street and Chicago avenue; cost $5,000. 


Moline, Ill.—Architect E. S. Hammatt, of Davenport, Towa, reports : For E. 
H. Sleight, two-story frame residence ; cost $7,000; roof on; J. M. Craig, builder, 

Montgomery, Ala.—Architect H. Wolters, of Louisville, Ky., reports: Depot 
tor L. & N. R. R., to cost $50,000. 


Mount Airy, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., report: For 
Judge J. L. Hopkins, summer residence ; cost $2,v00; contract not yet let. 

Manistee, Mich.— Architect Sidney J. Osgood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports : For the Unitarian Society a church building to cost $10,000; projected; con- 
tract not yet let. 

Medina, Ohio.—Architect D.S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: 
For W. B. Croft, M.D., frame dwelling 38 by 50 feet ; cost $4,coo ; under way. 

Muskegon, Mich.— Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports: For J. W. Moore, summer cottage at Bay View, 30 by 42 feet; cost $2,500; 
projected. 

Nashua, N. H.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports : 
For C. W. Greenwood, frame dwelling, 37 by 68 feet ; cost $3,500; projected, 

Nashville, Tenn.—While the present condition and outlook is not good, it is 
better than at this time last year. 

Architect Geo. W. Thompson reports: For Isaac T. Rhea, two-story brick, 46 b 
66 feet, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, steam heating; cost $7,500; under way; J. F 
Bowers & Bro., builders. For. G. Lieberman, two-story brick, 38 by 72 feet, slate roof, 
steam heating; cost $9,600, under way; roof on; Simmons & Phillips, builders. For 
Mrs. M. Hart, two-story brick, 48 by 60 feet, slate roof, steam heating; cost $7,200; 
under contract ; not yet commenced; F Watterson, builder. For J. S. Reeves, two- 
story brick, 38 by 76 feet, tin roof, steam heating ; cost $6,500 ; under contract ; not yet 
commenced ; Robertson & Bro., builders. For Judge T. F. Cooper, two-story brick, 42 
by 60 feet, tin roof, steam heating ; cost $6,000 ; taking bids. For W. E. Norvelle, two- 
story brick, 44 by 66 feet, tin roof; cost about $5,000; plans on the boards. For Mrs. 
W. Perry, two-story brick, 54 by 74 feet, slate roof, steam heating ; cost about $8,000; 
plans on the boards. 

_Normal Park, Ill.—Architect Geo. S. Spohr, of Chicago, reports: For H. 
Reimers, frame dwellling, 30 by 40 feet; cost $5,000. 

Orancock, Va.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: 
For C. 1. Harmanson, M.D., frame dwelling, 40 by 50 feet ; cost $3,000; projected. 

Oconto, Wis.— Architect D. M. Harteau, of Green Bay, Wis., reports : Catholic 
school building and sisters’ residence, two-story brick veneer building, 57 by 57 feet; cost 
$4,000; projected. 

Ogalalla, Neb.—Architect N. A. Sherman, of York, Neb., reports: For L. 
A. Brandhoeffer, two-story brick-veneer dwelling, 34 by 46 feet; cost $3,500; projected. 

Ottumwa, Iowa.—Architect Edward Clark: For A. C. Leighton, remodeling 
business block, 40 by 44 feet, for postoffice ; cost $3,800; projected. Also less important 
work, aggregating $4,000. 

Pen Argyle, Pa.—Architects Allen & Coxhead, of Streator, Ill., report plans 
under way for the State Normal School building. It will be three stories and basement 
and attic, 150 by 187 feet, built of native granite, with slate roof. The assembly room 
will have a seating capacity of 1,000. ‘The building is designed to accommodate 300 
students, 13 professors, steward’s family, servants, etc. It will be heated by steam, 
have hydraulic elevator, also stained glass ; cost $50,000. 

Poneo, Neb.—Architect G. G. Baldwin, of Sioux City, Iowa, reports: For J. 
B. Saulpaugh, three-story brick hotel, building 42 by 82 feet, tin roof; cost $8,oo0!; 
projected. 

Quincey, Tll.—Architect S. M. Randolph, of Chicago, has been appointed 
architect of the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. Legislature last winter appropri- 
ated $200,000, $10,000 of which was to be invested in land. Have secured 140 acres of 
land near Quincy, adjoining town site. 

Architect J. L. Silsbee, of Chicago, reports: For Wm. B. Bull, two-story residence, 
30 by 60 feet ; first story brick, second story stone. For W. S. Warfield, two-story and 
attic residence, 50 by 75 feet; to be built of Kasota stone. 

Ravenswood, Ill.—Architect Geo. S. Spohr, of Chicago, reports: For A, 
Smith, frame dwelling, 38 by 40 feet ; cost $4,000. 


Richmond, Ind.—Architect Sidney J. Osgood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports : First Presbyterian church building to cost $35,000; contract let to Roberts & 
Co., January 20. 


River Point, R. I.—Architect D. S. Hopkins, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reports: Frame dwelling, 30 by 46 feet ; cost $3,000; under way. 


Richfield, Minn.—Architect W. H. Dennis, of Minneapolis, Minn., reports: 
A brick-veneered residence ; cost $5,000. 


Rock Island, Ill.—Mr. E. S. Hammatt, of Davenport, Iowa, is architect, 
and Mr. L. G. Halberg, of Chicago, consulting architect, for the Augustine College. 
The building is to be three stories and basement in height, 178 by 74 feet, built of Le 
Claire stone. Contract for iron and tin work on roof just let to E. M. Spencer, of Rock 
Island. 


Savannah, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., report: For 
Solomon Cohen, three-story brick tenement block, six houses; cost $20,000; receiving 
bids. 

Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, report: Jail building; cost $60,000. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—The outlook is very favorable, but most of the work 
projected is in dwellings. 

Architect G, G. Baldwin reports: For John Dinnell, two-story frame dwelling, 36 
by 62 feet; cost $4,500; under way; C. K. Poor, builder. For O. J. Taylor, seven 
three-story brick tenements, 21 by 4 feet, each fitted with gas, water and steam; cost 
$18,000; projected. 

Architect James W. Martin reports: For C. C. Wales, two-story brick stores and 
flats, 40 by 82 feet, stone trimmings, plate glass store fronts; cost $8,000; projected ; 
John Beck, builder. For W. L. Wilkins, two-story and basement and attic frame resi- 
dence, 47 by 47 feet, plate glass, hardwood interior finish ; cost $10,000; projected, 


Springfield, I11.—The building season is not yet opened up. Prospects for 
season, fair. 

Architects Bullard & Bullard report plans on the boards for frame dwelling, 32 by 58 
feet, for Wm. S. Fulinwider; cost, about $3,200. 

Architect Geo. H. Helmle reports: St. John’s Hospital, three-story brick and 
stone additions, 60 by 100 feet, including chapel; cost $20,000: projected. Springfield 
Woolen Mills, two-story brick addition, 40 by 120 feet; cost $70,000; projected. For 
Board of Education, two-story addition, 25 by 40 feet, to Palmer School building ; cost 
$5,000; projected. For Fred. D. Buck, remodeling store front; cost $1,000: Buck & 
McKee, contractors. For C. Breckenridge, two-story, eight room frame dwelling; 
cost $3,000; projected. 


Springfield, Ohio.—Outlook somewhat more favorable as the spring season 
draws near. Present condition is improving. 

Architect F. H. Penfield reports: For Rev. Wm. H. Warren, ten-room frame cot- 
tage; cost $3,500; Springfield Planing Mill and Lumber Co., builders. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Architects Brinckerhoff & Phillips report : For the Citizens’ 
Union of Dayton Bluff, on Dayton’s Bluff, an ice tower, 54 feet high and 23 feet square 
at base; also, toboggan slides, half a mile long; cost $2,000. 

Architect J. C. RcCarthy reports: For Patrick Kelley, two-and-one-half story brick 
veneered dwelling, 40 by 60 feet on Commercial street ; cost $10,000, 

Architect E, W. Ulrici reports: For Hanover Brothers, remodeling store on corner 
of Jackson and 7th streets ; cost $3,500. For Richard Rolf, two-story frame residence 
of 10 rooms, on Park place; cost $4,000. For Dr. Ohage, two-story brick dwelling of 
12 rooms, on Bradley street ; cost $8,500. 

Architect John M. Doherty reports: For C. A. Smith, two-story frame residence of 
9 rooms, on corner of Dale and Marshall avenues ; cost $4,000. For Jacob Mathes, two- 
story frame residence of 10 rooms, 24 by 32 feet, on Burr street near Beaumont street ; 
cost $3,500. For Dowling and Ruse, row of three, three-story frame houses, 60 by 30 
feet, on Bluff street; cost $7,500. For Wm. Thompson, three-story brick store, 50 by 
100 feet, on corner of Dakota avenue and Isabel street ; cost $18,000, For John Hurley, 
two-story frame residence, 23 by 33 feet, in West St. Paul; cost $3,000, For Mr. Stod- 
dart, row of five three-story brick residences, 120 by 45 feet, on corner of Exchange and 
Chestnut streets ; cost $20,000. For Henry Survuse, two-story brick dwelling, 80 by 80 
feet, on corner of Collins street and LaFayette avenue ; cost $10,000. 

Architects Hodgson & Stem report; For C. A. Zimmerman, at Rice Park, brick 
residence ; cost $5,000. 

Architect C. A. Wallingford has in charge three triumphal arches for the Carnival 
association, situated respectively at the corner of 4th and Sibley streets, 7th and Minne- 
sota streets and 3d and Cedar streets; cost $6,000, 
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Architect H. Sackville Treherne reports: Young Girl’s Home, on St. Paul street, 
three-story frame building, 45 by 60 feet; cost $8,000. 

Architect Kimball, of Minneapolis, Minn., reports: For J. J. Watson, block of brick 
stores ; Cost $35,000. 

Streator, Ell.—Prospects good for 1886, and a large amount of work will be 
commenced soon as the weather permits. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Present condition of building is dull, on account of the 
weather ; prospects of a fair legitimate business for Spring. 


Architect T. B. Annan reports: For L. A. Moffett, two-story and finished attic 
dwelling, wood and brick, 40 by 40 feet ; cost $7,000; Pritchett & Moore, builders. For 
C. Carriere, two-story wood and brick dwelling, 36 by 40 feet; cost $3,000; Focke & 
Wilkinson, builders. For Mrs, A. P. Lockwood, one and one-half story wood and 
brick dwelling, 32 by 40 feet; cost $3,500; contract not let. For the Hall Estate, 
apartment houses, 80 by 70 feet; cost $12,000 ; contract not yet let. All the above will be 
commenced as soon as the weather will permit; also have plans on the boards for 
chapel for M. E. Church, 40 by 70 feet ; cost $8,000. 

Architect Thos. W. Brady reports: For H. O. Sullivan, three-story brick building, 
24 by 65 feet; pressed brick front with stone trimmings; cost $5,500; work will be 
commenced soon as weather permits ; Joseph Flannery & Bro., builders. 

Architects Ramsey & Swazey report: For Emile Koch, nine-room Queen Anne 
frame cottage, 36 by 40 feet ; under way; sub let. For Anna Koch, nine room Eastlake 
frame cottage, 40 by 43 feet; cost $5,000; plans on the boards. For Alfred Bevis, altera- 
tions and addition, 38 by 40 feet; pressed brick and brown stone ; cost, $6,000 ; under 
way; sublet. For Jacob Straus Saddlery Co., store building ; five stories ; two stories 
iron, above that pressed brick with stone and terra-cotta trimmings, 60 by 135 feet ; cost 
$40,000; projected. For Edward Mallenckrodt, brick stable, 30 by 38 feet ; cost about 
$5,000; projected. 

Architect John Beattie reports : For F. W. McManus, five-story brick store building, 
26 by 105 feet, composition roof ; cost $16,000; nearly finished ; E. C. Hoffman, builder. 
For J. K. Cook, two-story brick stable, 24 by 61 feet; slate roof; cost $4,000; roof on; 
Rent & Allen, builders. For I. R. Tripplet, two-story and attic brick dwelling, 42 by 
64 feet ; slate roof; cost about $8,000; making plans; contract not let. 

The more important building permits issued since Decemcer 1, are as follows: G 
Biston, two story brick dwelling; cost $4,800; B. J. Goesse, architect ; Goesse & Rem- 
mer, builders. L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing Co., two-story brick gas-pipe factory ; 
cost $3,000; Thomas Lowerly, builder. Coillier Estate, alterations to five-story brick 
store building ; cost $5,000; J. W. Gains, architect and contractor. Ihos. Bray, two 
two-story brick tenements; cost $3,500; Thos. Bray, architect and builder. A. Kuhr, 
three two-story brick stores and flats; cost $6,000; P. Samonsien, builder. Felix Rae- 
man, two-story brick dwelling; cost $3,850; A. M. Barker, architect ; Felix Raeman, 
builder. St. Louis Bank of Commerce, alterations in seven-story bank and office build- 
ing ; cost $100,000; H.G. Isaacs, architect ; Samuel M. Ross, builder. 

Architect D. S. Hopkins of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports: For John Ringen, 
frame dwelling, 46 by 64 feet ; cost $6,000; projected. 

Architect Geo. S. Spohr of Chicago, IIl., reports: Plans on the boards for two 
dwellings to be erected in St. Louis. 


Stevens Point, Wis.—Architect D. S. Hopkins of Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
ports: For W. W. Hazeltine, brick dwelling, 46 by 61 feet ; cost $5,000; projected. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Architect W. Angelo Powell reports: For T. H. Beekman, 
three-story brick residence, 49 by 51 feet ; cost $13,000; under way. For Geo. W. Mar- 


low, two-story and basement brick residence, 48 by 49 feet, slate roof; cost $12,000 ; 
under way. For Col. J. F. Tyler, two-story and basement brick residence, slate roof; 
cost $6,500; under way. For J. Lysaght, two-story brick dwelling, 31 by 56 feet ; cost 
$3,000; projected. For Brittain & Co., five-story and basement, brick and stone business 
block, 63 by 136 feet; cost $26,500; projected. For Mr. Washburn, two-story brick, 23 
by 61 feet ; cost $3,000; projected. For Mr. Warfield, two-story brick, 38 by 63 feet ; cost 
$3,500; projected, For J. Lysaght, two-story and basement brick, 62 by 60 feet; cost 
$6,000; projected. For P. Connor, two-story and basement brick, 39 by 61 feet; cost 
$5,000; under way; J. Griffith, builder. For G. Hansen, two-story and basement frame, 
28 by 56 feet ; cost $3,500; underway; J. Griffith, builder. For Mr, Schumacher, three- 
story brick store building, 2z by 70 feet; cost $2,800; under way; J. Zimmer, builder. 
Two-story brick schoolhouse, 36 by 71 feet, slate roof; cost $5,500; under way; J. 
Griffith, builder. Church building, brick, 43 by 55 feet ; cost $5,000; projected. For J. 
Hansen, two-story and basement brick residence, 29 by 60 feet ; cost $3,000; projected ; 
J. Griffith, builder. 

Sturgis, Mieh.—Architect J. M. Bauaure reports : ‘Work on Baptist Church, 
to cast $6,000, is nearing completion. It is rumored that the M. E. Society of La Grange, 
Ind., 12 miles from Sturgis, will expend $15,000, in a new building this year. 

Waukesha, Wis.—Architect D.S. Hopkins of Grand Rapids, Mich., reports : 
For J. C. McCutchen, frame dwelling, 30 by 48 feet; cost $3,500; projected. 

West Bay City, Mich.—Present condition dull; outlook fair. 

Architect D. P. Clark reports: small work, $500 and upward; aggregating $5,250. 

West Point, Ga.—Architects Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., report: For 
Lafayette Lainer, two-story frame residence ; cost $5,000, under way ; also, two one-story 
cottages ; cost $3,300, under way; work done by the day. 


Wilmar, Minn.—Architects Haley & Allen, of Minneapolis, Minn., report ; 
For School district, ten-room brick school house, 56 by 82-6 feet ; cost $15,000, 

Winona, Minmn.—Outlook for coming season is good, and it now looks as 
though more building would be done this year than there was last. Many fine residences 
are being finished, giving employment to first class workmen until season is open. 

Architects C. G. Maybury & Son report: For German Lutheran Society, brick and 
stone church building, 57 by 132 feet; cost $17,000; Munck & Lohse, contractors. For 
German Catholic society, brick convent building, 34 by 36 feet; cost $3,000; Fred 
Kratz, contractor. For Jacob Story, three-story frame dwelling, 48 by 48 feet; cost 
$4,500; under way; Henry Behrens, contractor. For R. E. Tearse, two-story frame 
dwelling, 36 by 52 feet ; cost $3,200; under way; Grant & Noonan, builders. For A. Q. 
Slade, three-story brick store building, 25 by 110 feet; cost $10,000; projected : contract 
not yet let. For Frank Rackow, two-story brick store building, 20 by 80 feet; cost 
$4,000; projected. Also two-story brick store building, 40 by 40 feet; cost $2,500; 
projected. For John Pauzer, two story brick store building, 20 by 80 feet ; cost $3,000; 
under way ; John Pauzer, builder. For Henry Bahrens, two-story frame dwelling, 30 
by 50 feet; cost $2,500; projected. 

Worthington, Minn.—Architects C. G. Maybury & Son, of Winona, Minn., 
report: For Bank of Worthington, two story brick bank building, 30 by 60 feet; cost 
$6,coo; under way. 

York, Neb.—Outlook for Spring is fair. 

Architect N. A. Sherman reports: For E, P. Warner, two-story brick veneer dwell- 
ing, 38 by 41 feet. High pitched roof with chambers, tower over small front; cost 
$3,500; projected. 








The ventilating Grate works splendidly. It warms and ventilates our sitting-room, 
18 x 15 x 11 feet, and a bedroom above, 12 x 12 x 10 feet. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL, 
Clerk Circuit Court, Waupaca. 


We have had exceedingly cold weather, but are very well pleased with the working 
of the grate. The atmosphere in the office is as pure as out-door air. 
ANSON EDRIDGE & SON, Fort Howard. 


One of outr office rooms is 22 x 35 feet, and not until the recent cold weather (30° 
below zero) were.we obliged to call in the assistance of steam heat. The fresh-air supply 
is especially pleasant. 

THE ESTERLEY HARVESTING MACHINE CO., Whitewater. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRoO., 
77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Fleat-Saving and Ventwlating 
GRATE. 


SOME WISCONSIN REPORTS. 


(See Back Numbers for Illinois and Michigan Reports.) 











I regard it as the best, both as a heater and ventilator. 
EDWIN REYNOLDS, E. P. Alles & Co’s Iron Works, Milwaukee. 


The Ventilating Grate is in our sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet. I have kept house 
for forty years, but have never known such solid comfort, as far as heat and ventilation 
are concerned, as we have had since using your grate. In moderate weather we heat 
and ventilate four rooms below and three rooms above. S. B. AMORY, 

Fond du Lac. 


The grates in my library, also in hall, both of which convey heat above, give excel- 
lent satisfaction. They are also elegant in their finish and style. 
F. N. FINNEY, 





Gen’! Manager Wisconsin Central Ry., Milwaukee. 


Send for Catalogues and Reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


THR HRNRY DIBBLBAKA GO. Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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FAETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Ic. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO,, Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


94 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON'’S 
CELEBRATED 
FURNACES. 


With 1883-84 Patent Improve- 
ments. Ranges, Baltimore 
Heaters, Etc. 

N. A. Boynton, Pres. 

C. 8. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. 
Inventors of all Boynton 

ll Furnaces which have been on 

the market for over 33 years. 


Over 50,000 BOYNTON 
FURNACES in use. 


To secure ‘* Boynton’s”’ latest 
= Improvements, Architects are re- 
quested to specify Boynton Fur- 





nace Co’s Manufacture. 


THE AINSWORTH——<« 


BOILER AND PIPE COVERING. 


The most durable. Non-combustible. The greatest fuel saver. 








> 


This covering has been used extensively throughout the East the past 10 years, 
the first coverings applied being still as good as new. 

It is non-conductive, incombustible, the most durable, tenacious and inexpensive. 

Under the auspices of the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., it stood 
the test of super-heated steam to 720 degrees without showing any change externally, 
while the other coverings showed signs of charring below 350 degrees. 

It has been exposed to the weather 8 years witho**t injury. 

It may at any time be removed and re-applied. 

This covering will not radiate heat, nor burn or impart fire to surrounding surfaces and 
will remain uninjured, doing no damage to the underlying metal under any conditions. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, Agent, 
Room 929, Opera House Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARCHITECTS will take notice that it is the proper kind of covering for water 
pipes, as it absolutely prevents freezing, and is easily applied by anyone, and can be 
re-applied. Reference and {ull information sent on application. 
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SUPERIOR 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
j Church Crosses, 


Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 





Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Cuas. W. BricGs, 
m= - V. W. Bactpwin. 





170 AND 172 Front Sr., 
NEW YORK. 





1885 Illustrated Catalogue ot over 
250 designs, mailed free. 











TATUE OF “LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared, from 
nodel furnished by the artist. a perfect fac-simile 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices : 

No. 1 statuette, sex inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, ‘welve inches 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
Five Dollars each, delivered. 

No. 8 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Fleavily 
sSilver-Plated, witTH PLUSH sTAND, at 
‘Ten Dollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
perfecting the Statuettes, and they are much 
improved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100.000 com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
$40,000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings und the erection of the Statue. 

Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty 
83 Mercer Street, New York. 





Lidison Electric Light. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 


It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
central stations in cities, towns and villages. 


Over 100,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 
in the United States. 


WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO., 


185 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


E, D. REDINGTON, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


ANSON S. HOPKINS, 
Vice Pres’'t and Gen'l Manager. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 
President, 


The Flenry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Low's Art Tiles, Maw's English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘ Peerless’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 


Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


CHICAGO. 


TRADE * MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works, 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. 








NEW STORE OPENED. 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


LUHRING & DIETZGEN, 


115 Dearborn Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 


CHICAGO, ILL.) ~~ 


ILLINOIS BANK BUILDING. Minimum Breaking Strain. 





Days’| Persgq. |PerEng. 
test. centimetre! sq. in. 
————_ — o_o 











SPECIALTY IN Neat “‘ Star’? Cement, 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs 

Oo) do a8. | mo gan 

1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand | 7 | 15 “* = j213.3 “f 

DRAWING = i Ff ° 0) 28 so 6 284.4 “* 
RAWING MATERIALS, MATHEMATICAL IN a Cementand’6 Standard’ Sand 7 6 « | 85.3 
STRUMENTS, PAPERS, TRACING CLOTH, do do 28 | 10 “  |r42.2 “ 


T SQUARES, TRIANGLES, SCALES, etc., hee ; ee ne 
Send or Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTS.- | etc. 


MEN AND SCHOOLS. Gustav GRawiTz, 165 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Agent in the U.S. 

















ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 


> SHEPARD & JoHNSTON, General Printers, 
140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIAL Y i 
iG Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 


HAMBERS BROTHER & CO. 


PHILADHKLILLPHIA. 



















*—=—=BRICK MACHINES» 


ERECTED SUBJECT TO TRIAL AND APPROVAL. 


Bricks made on our Machines will sustain more pressure, absorb less mois- 
ture, and occasion less wastage than those made from the same material by any 








other process. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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PROPOSALS. 





; ; ia CKS. 
[At Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


OrrFice oF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE East, 
Governor’s IsLanp, N. Y., January 15, 1886. 


Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual con- 
ditions, will be received at this office and the office of the 
ote ee! at Fort Niagara, N. Y., watil 12 o'clock M., 
(Eastern time), February 15, 1886, at which time and place 
they will be opened in the presence of bidders, for the con- 
struction of one set of barracks, of brick, and one or two 
frame buildings for officers quarters, at Fort Niagara, N.Y. 
in accordance with plans and specifications which can be 
seen at this office and at the offices of post quartermaster, 
Fort Niagara, N. Y., and depot quartermaster, at Fort 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Blanks for proposals and information as to the manner of 
building, etc., can be obtained at the offices mentioned 
above. Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
a for Construction of Buildings at Fort Niagara, 


The Government reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. ALE PE 
Assist. Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. 





fore TO CONTRACTORS. 


Sealed proposals for furnishing the following items for the 
Illinois State House will be received by the State House 
Commissioners at their office in the Capitol Building at 
Springfield, until March 16, at 12 o'clock noon. 

For an electric plant to light Capitol Building. 

For State Library metallic book-cases. 

For statuary sculpture to produce eight life-like models. 

For samples and prices of gas fixtures. 

For chairs and office desks. 

For body Brussels carpets, sample patterns and prices 
desired. 

Full particulars as to the requirements of the beforemen- 
tioned items can be obtained at the office of the architect, 
W. W. Boyington, 157 La Salle street, room 107, Chicago, 
where the plans and specifications can be consulted until the 
time for receiving proposals. The Commissioners will also 
be in session at the State House to give further information 
to parties desiring to meet them on the second day of March, 
1886. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any and all 

ids. OHN McCREERY, 

GEORGE KIRK, 
WILLIAM JAYNE, 
Commissioners. 


ONCRETE WORK, ETC. 
[At Cape Charles, Va. 


OFFICE OF THE LiGHT House ENGINEER, ) 
Frrtn District, BALTIMoRE, MpD., Jan. 15, 1886. § 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office umtiZ 72 
o'clock, M., of Saturday, the 13th day of February, 1886, 
for furnishing the material and labor of all kinds necessary 
for building a pile and concrete protection, removing 
dwellings and building foundations therefor at Cape 
Charles, (Va.,) Light Station. 

Specifications, forms of proposal and other information 
may be obtained on application to this office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids and waive 
any defects. J. A.SMITH, 
Major of Engineers, U. S. Army, Light-House Engineer, 

Fifth District. 


A $5,000-HOUSE. 
[On Top of a Hilt. 


For a client, having very shadowy ideas of possibilities, 
and having exactly $5,000 at his command, we propose to 
hold a competition, and we suppose his instructions are as 
follows : ; 

The site is a perfectly barren and exposed country hill- 
side, while the only agreeable outlook lies to the northeast. 
The client, a novelist, works at home, and has a family of 
children who are a questionable assistance in his- working 
hours. The children, the novelist and the outlook are the 
only special elements to be accounted with. Everything 
else is as usual—heating, lighting, ventilation, water, drain- 
age, plumbing ~~ and cold water, bath-room and two 
water-closets), closets of all kinds, nurseries, chambers for 
a family of eight, all told, and the usual living and working 
rooms—all to be provided for $5,000, exclusive of the archi- 
tect’s commission. 

Required: Two plans, a perspective view, one elevation 
not shown in the perspective, and details of constructive 
and ornamental work, drawn to scales, which must be indi- 
cated graphically on the drawing, which is to be made in ink 
on a “ double elephant ’’ sheet ; each drawing to be signed 
with a verbal motto, the author’s name being inclosed un- 
der seal. 

Drawings must be received at the office of the American 
Architect on or before Saturday, February 27, 1886. 

For the three designs adjudged of highest merit by a 
jury of three architects, we will pay $50 each, the prize- 
drawings, as in previous competitions, remaining our 
property. 

We add an important and unusual condition, however. 
Each design must be accompanied by a bill of quantities, 
oan ona “ Handy Estimate Blank,’ procurable from 

avid Williams, 83 Readestreet, New York, at an expense 
of twenty-five cents, in the use of which the same pub- 
lisher’s ‘‘ Practical Estimator’’ would be found a useful 
instructor. 

Our reason for making this requirement is, that we pro- 
pose to have a competent Boston builder prepare an esti- 
mate upon each design, so that the series will have a 
distinct comparative value. The jury will, however, be 
allowed to take into consideration, in awarding the prizes, 
the prices obtaining in the market most familiar to the 
designer, and he would do well to obtain an estimate from 
a local builder before sending his drawing to us. 

To prevent any future misapprehension, we will say that 
it seems not impossible that a series of designs thus 
reduced to a common measure, might be found worthy of 
re-publication in book-form, and should such prove to be 
the case, we should hope to find it possible to treat with 
the authors of the most desirable designs.—Zditors Amer- 
ican Architect. 








COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 
176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Se een S 


. 





and SUPPLIES for 
ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, Ete. 


Drawing and Tracing Papers. 
Tracing Linen, Triangles, 


T Squares, etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 


making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.’’ 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 





Barnes’ Pat. Foot#Hand Power Machinery, 


QILDERS SCROLL SAW 


This machine will pay for itself in two 
steam pow- 
er mills for scroll work. We have a 
complete outfit of machinery suited to 
builders’ use--Hand Circular Rip Saw, 
Combined Cut-off and Rip Saw, — 

en- 
oner, Lathes, Etc. They are labor and 
money-saving to builders. We sell them 
with ample time allowed for trial in the 
You can order 
them of your dealer in supplies--if not, 
order direct from our factory. Send for 


days at prices common with 


Saw and Borer, Former, Mortiser, 


shop of the purchaser. 


illustrated catalogue free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. , Rockford, Tl. 


Address No. 448 Ruby Street. 
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Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 





= 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles 
‘ Clapboards, etc. siti 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO.,, 





169 Congress St., Boston. 





THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


JAMES McDONALD,) ,,.. 
BAKER P. LEE, f Fditors. 
JED. HOTCHKISS, M. E., 

Editor of Mining and Mineralogical Department. 


The InpustriaL Sout is a first-class weekly paper 
(24 pages quarto) devoted to the mining, manufacturing 
and general industrial interests of the South. Every busi- 
ness man, North, South, East or West, who desires to in- 
form himself fully as to Southern resources, industries and 
developments, will find it indispensable, Subscription price 
only $2.00 a year in advance. 

Advertisers who desire to increase their business rela- 
tions in new and rapidly developing sections will find this 
one of the Best and most economical means of reaching 
the substantial and buying classes. 

Sample copies and rates furnished free on application. 

Address THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH, 
Care B. F. Jonnson & Co., Business Managers, 
1013 Main Street, RicHMonp, VA. 
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H. HARTLEY, 


PROPRIETOR 








Lake Superior 


Hartley's Quarry, 


WASHBURN, WIS. 








ROYAL | Holels~ heel Lamps 
gm | Fhurches\ Gll Desiers, 
A 63 Faclories| Pasls>- 
WS Lalleges. Gasoline, 

G7; | Asy Jums Naphltd, 
MACHINE. Pai ae 
NoSm ‘ Smoker, 2 gl use if fF Las Work? 


~=aDDRESS7>~ 


[No a Smell! PENNA GLOBE GAS LICHT ©. 


Nos. 47 & 4g N. Second St., Phila. 






















ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
MANTLE MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


Can be seen at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, 
15 Washington Street. 


The Original and Best. 


The onty one that has stood the test of time. It m- 
PROVES the mortar and is cheaper and better than lampblack, 


Beware of imitations, and use only the 
‘““WALPOLE.” 


For circulars and prices apply to 


HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 Oliver St., BOSTON. 


ADAMS & TROWBRIDGE, Agents. 
198 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 






Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyancé of broken 
window-cords will please send for 
samples to the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS ’ 


J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. . 





. JUST PUBLISHED: 
TO Fr. , THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE 
Pina Ye aE Si Its design and construction, 






enay containing over roo illustrations 
« ide and full descriptive letterpress. 
2 eg This book gives practical instruc- 
f tion on every question arising in 
: house-building, and should be in 
= a e=5 the hands of every one intending 
- re ae _—. to build. One 8vo vol., cloth; 
price, postpaid, $1.50. 
C OTTAGES: OR MINTS ON ECONOMICAL 
House Building. —24 plates of Cottages costing from 
$500 to $3,000, with descriptive letterpress. One 8vo vol., 
handsomely bound in cloth; price, postpaid, $1.00 


OW-COST HOUSES, INCL LUDING PRIZE 


Designs, with elevations, plans, details, specifications, 
bills of materials and estimates of cost. 12 large (11x14) 
plates of practical designs, costing from $500 to $3,0v0. 
Paper portfolio; price, postpaid, $1.00. ‘The three above 
books will be mailed to one address for $3.00 
STORE FRONTS AND INTERIOR DETAILS; 

plates and descriptive letterpress. Paper portfolio, Pag 
STABLES. ——-CONTAINING TWELVE PLATES OF 

Stables, suitable for village lots, ranging in cost from 
$300 upw ard. Paper portfolio ; ae eee 
CEASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES.—T WELVE 

plates of designs for Cheap Houses, with ample veran- 
das, suited to a summer climate. Average cost, $1,500. 
Paper portfolio; price, $1.00. 





Bas-Gratis—Catalogue of Books on Building, Painting 
and Decorating, and Catalogue of Drawing Instruments 
and Materials. 

W. T. COMSTOCK, PUBLISHER, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
















H. M. JORALMON, 


SECRETARY. 









E. BROWN, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 3 


157 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 
9 Laight St., NEW YORK, and 


dianapolis, Ind. 





Z~ZIMDARS PATKNT 
* Aik GBE44.5 _* 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


WESTERN ‘AGENCIES :—Baldwin %* Co., 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Schroder & Ca., 
7? and Elm St., Cincinnati,O.; M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, flich. ; VajJen & New, 
n 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Send for Catalogue. 








LeBOSQUET 


Se 





Heating Private Residences a aie. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 





Union Spring Hinges 
ARE 


Wl) Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
Put on Wrong. 

| They work either way, right or left. 

} All sizes. Single or double acting. 


For Wire Screens or J.ight Doors, 
they have no equal. 


If your merchant does not keep 
them, write to 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK, 

















Complete Outfits for Hotels and 


Public Institutions. 


We invite the attention of Architects to our Improved Machinery. 


PLaNs, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


ROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO. Limited. 


NEW YORK, TROY. CHICAGO, 


32 Dey Street. A 297 Wabash Avenue 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 








GEO. W. GORDON, 


—DEALER IN— 


Improved Laundry Machinery 


SUPPLIES and DRY-ROOM FRAMES. 


295 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 
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E.. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 
Estimates Furnished on Application, 
OFFICE AND Factory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


GLOBK IRON WORKS, 


H. A. STREETER, Proprietor, 
Nos. 35 to 41 Indiana Street, - : - CHICAGO, ILL. 
COURT HOUSE, JAIL AND CELL WORK A SPECIALTY. 





ee 4 Manufacturer of Every Description of 


Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


STREETER’S PATENT SASH 
FOR ASYLUMS. 


lron Buildings. Store Fronts. 
Iron Roofs. Riveted Girders. 
Jail Work. Bank Vaults. 
Columns. Stairways. 
Railings. Gates. 
Verandas. Crestings. 
Skylights, Sash Weights. 
Air Grates. Bolts. 
Sidewalk-lights. Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the Country. 





GEO. ROTHAGE & CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANIZED /RON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, 
VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, SLATE, AND CORRUGATED-IRON 
ROOFING, 
PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 


228 & 230 MICHIGAN STREET, 


CHICAG®. 





SIDEWALK 


©: g Vault 
: Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 












































FLOOR and ROOF ¢pgiiiiff 
LIGHTS. BF 
DAUCHY & CO. a || 


125 and 127 Indiana St.(near Wells), 
Ross Patent 
CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 


J.C. MCFARLAND, 
GALVANIZED 
lRon CORNICES. 


Etc. Etc, 


Slate, Tin & Corrugated Iron Roofer. 


Skylights, Conservatories and other Glazed Work, using 
Ventilating Galvanized Iron Gutter Bars. 











JOBBING IN SHEET METAL. 


Contracts taken in any part of the United States. Slate fur- 
nished to trade in any quantity at the lowest market price. 


AGENT FOR 
Austin's Patent Expanding Conductor. 


219 AND 221 WeEsT LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








ae Smoxy canes 
_ = VENTILATION ” 
“<7 OR BuILOINGS. % \Luupt- + 
: ree §=6OSPIRAL Pipr, Erc., 
SLOBE VENTILATORS 
MANF'RD ORS 


& BY 
NRE VENTILATOR 


ac? CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAT FEB. 292% g! 
MAY ot" 1876 


43 & 45 Franklin St,, 









—--- Send for Price Lists. 











= TRON = 


ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHE S42? LATH. 
o C\NCINNAT,. 


CORRUGATING CoO. 


+ CINCINNATI, O. = 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CORRUGATED _ 






Q3dWido . 










PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBL H. PRBKANGH & GoO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send or Circulars and Catalogue. 


— THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, QQ 
nar Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 

tH i 

= 





a 





Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








FOR 
INSIDE 
FINISH. 





WHITE, 
LIGHT, 
MEDIUM. 
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STEAM HEATING 


For Private Dwellings, Public Buildings, 
Offices, Churches, Etc. 


> J 
f mm ze » 


i 


ECONOMICAL, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 


“HUOMMASDIAG AAISNAdXA ON ‘LSNA ON ‘SVD ON 








‘LSIT ADad GNV ANDOIVLVD GALVALSNT1II YOd GANAS 





LOW PRESSURE, SELF REGULATING, 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


DUPLEX AND NEW AMERICAN 


Automatic Steam Heaters 


10 Barclay St.. NEW YORK CITY. 





BeBe Fis Wosbee 
@ Burcterse “tc 


a ea 
BSB onl PAINTERS’ 






















SUPPLIES. 
| North-Western 
Depot: 
| E. B. Moore | 
cos, | 
48 Randolph | 


: » (St., Cuicaco.| 
9 Hequeses 


i 








THE 


SCRANTON 
ANTI-FRICTION 
STEEL 
PARLOR DOOR 
HANGERS 


are the simplest, cheapest 
to hang, easiest to adjust, 
and lowest in price. Sold 
by principal dealers. 
Catalogue on applica- 
tion. Scranton M’r’G 
Co., 68 to 74 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago. 

On exhibition at rooms 
of Permanent Exhibit and 
Exchange of Building 
Materials, 





THE MAGEE FURNACES AND RANGES. 


We desire to call the attention of ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS and those contemplating 
building, to our extensive line of Furnaces 
and Ranges, by far the largest in the country. 
Estimates furnished and work done in the best 
manner at any point desired. 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free 
on application. All goods of our manufacture 
warranted to give perfect satisfaction when we 
superintend erection. None but the choicest 
materials and most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. 

The MAGEE PATENT SINK is “ the 
greatest sanitary blessing of the age.” 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 











WESTERN BRANCH: 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


PERFECT STEAM HEATING 


COMBINING 
Elegance, Effectiveness, Durability, Perfect 
Ventilation. 


—THE— 
CINCINNATI STEAM HEATING CO., 


ContractorsJfor the heating and ventilation of Public and 
Private Buildings, 


THE GRINNELL SENSITIVE AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


CLEVELAND REFERENCES: 


S. T. Everett’s residence, Euclid Avenue; Geo. W. Stockly’s 
residence, Euclid Avenue ; East Cleveland Baptist Chapel, Euclid 
Avenue; Hermann Imaeller’s residence, Detroit Street; Hermann 
Junge’s residence, Detroit Street; C. S. Session’s residence, 
Jennings Avenue; J. P. Lamson’s residence, Jennings Avenue; 
John G. Jennings, Jr., residence, Jennings Avenue. 

None but the most skilled mechanics employed to construct 
apparatus. Only strictly first-class work solicited. For circulars, 
estimates and specification address 


The Cincinnati Steam Heating Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


H. E. Licurt, Pres’t. Gero. E, Licurt, Treas. 








Vertical Sectional View of our Eureka Steam Generator—over 3,000 in use. 





The Detroit Steam Radiator Co’s Improved Patent Cast-Iron Radiators 
FOR HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE. 


€ Superior to all in beauty of design and finish, and efficiency of 
operation, being so constructed that steam having entered must 
pass the entire length of each section, securing the most perfect 
circulation and immediate heating of the whole Radiator. Over 
one thousand of these Radiators have been used to equip the 
Great Pullman Building, Adams Express Building, and other fine 
buildings in Chicago, during the past year. The Dining Room 
Radiator, with oven or plate warmer (see cut), should find a place 
in every fine Dining Room. Send for illustrated circular and 
price list. 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Murdock Curtain Grate. 


New and artistic; the best working Grate ever offered to the 
ublic; easily regulated by damper and draft slide below the 
ong Fire can be kept indefinitely. The cut represents the cur- 
tain (or blower) partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast 
brass and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Agents for the beautiful Trent Tite for New Eng- 
land. Gold Medal awarded 1884 by ‘‘ The Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association, 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


=Artstic Gas-Fixtures.= 


A full stock of fine and desirable goods in the latest and 








273 TO 281 STATE ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


most improved designs, and finished in all the popular colors. 


Home Office & Manufactory: 






SPECIAL DESIGNS TO ORDER, 


WESTERN BRANCH WAREROOMS: 


184 AND 186 WasasH Ave., CHICAGO. 


Bills Collected, 


And the most careful attention 
given to the 


COLLECTION of RENTS, 


——AND THE—— 


Care of 
Real Estate, 


By an experienced man. Refers to The In- 
land Publishing Co., and others, as to his faith- 
fulness, reliability and success. 


Address, COLLECTOR, 
19 Tribune Building, 


suits, | = TH. BROOKS, 
Sua =| Architectural=— 
SA(Reosor Sis. "| —===on Wonk, 
is & 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 


Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Houszg, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA. 








WM. W. K,. NIXON, Room o15s, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 























akeNed Apr. 29% 1 iA 
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on application 


ORNAMENTAL DiRECT RADIATORS, 


Improved Indirect Radiators, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








CEHMAN CROWN BRAND 


= 35°) POR ere an On Oe 
e' SoutH Street New Yorn Ciry 


-ctal of the Barthald: Stat 


ominenl warks 








PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 4 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless, Selt-Coiling Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (uimiTeD), 


LATE CLARK & COMPANY, 
Original Inventors and Sole Patentees of 


Noiseless, Self-Coiling, Revolving Steel Shutters, 
Fire and Burglar Proof. Also, Improved ROLLING Woop SHUTTERS, and CLARK’s PATEN 
METALLIC VENETIAN BLINDS. 

THE BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR CATALOGUES, Etc., TO 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING Co. 





These printed specifications are now 
ready for issue. 
Specimen copies mailed to any ad- 
dress in the United States or Canada, 
postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Address 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





GARY’S 
CHAMPION ROOFING, 


IN USE HERE 27 YEARS. 


Old worn out Gravel, Tin or Iron Roofs coated so as to 
last TEN YEARS, 

Chicago, November, 1883. 

We, the undersigned, have used J. M. Cary’s Chi ampion 
Roofing Composition many years, and find it so much 
superior to the common gravel roof in durability and fire- 
proof qualities, that we believe we are doing Building 
Owners, Architects and Insurance men a favor in calling 
their attention to it, knowing as we do, that it is the best 
roofing composition for new felt roofs, or recoating, or 
repairing old roofs, now in use in Chicago. 

Pu1Lo CARPENTER, 
Dr. Joun Nutt, 
Gro. F. Harp1inG, 


L. C. Paine FREER, 
MATTHEW LaFLIN, 
Carter H. Harrison, 


J. M. Witu1aMs, | wd J. Brown, 
Gro. W. Newcoms, .C. MippauGu, 
Dr. J. W. Brooks, . M. Apsir, 

P. W. Gates, SAAC Marks, 
Geo. H. LaFiin, | & GUNZENHAUSER, 
Dr. E. INGALLS, FRANKENTHAL, 
E. L. Branp, | . M. Hitt, 

Dr. Z. P. HANson, e* Bovsrorp, 
E. BLACKMAN. | . E. BROWN. 


JOHN M. oma 
156 La Salle St. CHICAGO. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, 5 Sizes, 
No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 

Air Warming Grates, 
Two Sizes. 

Fire Place Heaters, 
‘Two Sizes. 

Each one combining the 
Radiation and Ventilation of 
an open fire with the power 
and economy of a warm air 
furnace; also full line of PAR- 
LOR and COOK STOV ES, 

RANGES, etc. 
RAYMOND’S IMPERIAL FURNACE. 
(SIX SIZES) 
Send for Price List. 


THE RAYMOND FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
76 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 











#8 FLASEKIN’S ¥# 


{ace fjurtains, 


kkner Centrat Music Ha it. 





THE POST OFFICE DEP’T 


HAS AUTHORIZED THE USE OF THE 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
As supplied to the New York Produce Exchange, 
And the Best Office Buildings in all parts of the United 
States. Each story connected with the Mail Box. Silver 
Medal, Cincinnati, 1884. In use in U. S. Government 

Building, New Orleans Exposition. 


CUTLER MFG. CO., Sole Makers, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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‘TOMLINSON & REED 
QUARRYMEN 


And Dealers in 


Oorrric LIMESTONE 


QUARRIES AT AVOCA, 
Near Bedford, Ind. 
243 EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


CHICAGO. 











THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, : 
,, a> 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THE STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OOF 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SOFT STERIL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


















AGENTS: 
W.B. WHITE, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CO., ae he 
GEO. ROTHAGE & CO., oe 3 


GENDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WEBSTER & MEATHE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


J. D. CANDLER & CO., “6 “ 





GET THE BEST. 


Et. Stebbins M'f g Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER METAL 


Plumbing Goods, 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS, 


BROUGHTON’S PATENT SELF-CLOSING Work, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GEORGE W. MURPHY, AcGeEnrt, 


ACME WINDow BLIND. 
PATENTED. 





An Invention of great importance to Architects, 
Builders, House Owners, and Sash and 
Blind Makers Generally. 


The attention is respectfully invited to the improved 
window blind illustrated in the engraving. The slats are 
operated by a movable bead at one end, thus doing away 
with the center rod, which is unsightly and liable to get out 
of order. ‘The pins or pivots of the slats are of metal. The 
slats always roll smoothly and remain in any position. These 
blinds are indorsed by the leading architects as the ONLY 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE INSIDE BLIND MANUFACTURED. 
They have been placed in the residences of Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, Esq., Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hon. Pierpont Morgan, 
Robert Goelet, Esq., Ogden Goelet, Esq., Heble R. Bishop, 
Esq., Knickerbocker Apartment Building, Hoffmann House 
and many other modern and first-class buildings. 


For orders for blinds, applications for rights to manu- 
facture and all information, address 





MORSTATT & KLATZL, 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS, 
227 & 229 W. 2gth Street, NEW YORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. Mention this Paper. 











BRost & ADAMS, 
37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


BOSTON 


Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 
UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 
LEVY'S BLUE PROCESS PAPERS 


—— AN b—— 


ARGHITRGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 





WARMING AND VENTILATION 


A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR 
APPARATUS. 


24 Sizes Low Pressure Generators. 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect 
and Window Radiation. 


‘ ILIGHT’S PATKNTS, 


The Most Popular with the Trade. 


HHH TT 
HHHH EH 


Descriptive and Trade Circulars on Appli- 
cation, 


a 
a 






Plans ard Estimates by a Skilled Engineer. 
EUREKA STEAM HEATING CO. 


222 STATE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our Sales from year to year have doubled with guod 
satisfaction everywhere. 


Me 
| 
MB + 


eee 
GROSSCUP & WEST. PHILA 


th hearst 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


KNOWLES STEAM PUMP []7ORKS 
44 WASHINGTON ST., 93 LiBerRTY ST., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


“i Make a Specialty of Pumping Mackinery for Public ana 
Private Buildings, for use tn connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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Thad purpose that everybody shall | N 
am 4 
The Novelty Furnace, A M \ \ l LR 


as its economy, prolonged durability, and 
convenience, together with the cleanliness 
secured by the dust-flue and the sand- 
joints, gc nage. all possibility of the es- 
cape of dust, gas or smoke, assures its 
superiority as a Ventilating Apparatus, 
which is due to its original, peculiar and 
superior construction, and arrangement of 
the heating surfaces to the extent that it 
exposes a greater space of surface than 
any of its competitors, all parts of which 
is economically raised to an even and high 
temperature for a period of prolonged dur- 
ation, enabling it to supply a large volume 
of pure warm air constantly, an evidence 


ITS IMMENSE POWER 


derived from one center drum, directly 
over the fire filled with reflected heat, 
surrounded by an outer drum, with an air- 
space between the outer drum receiving 
the ignited gases and products of combus- 
tion from the fire through hollow arms 
leading into the bottom of the drum which 
are made to heat thoroughly the entire 
surface by an inverted partition, deflect- 
ing them toward the front, where they rise 
and pass over the partition and out, secur- 
ing a result that is appreciated by the 
people everywhere, as the following testi- 
monia! will show : 
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G. Waener, Esq.: Cuicaco, ILt., March 20, 1884. 
Dear Sir,— Having used one of the 40-inch Novelty Furnaces in my house, 
containing ten large rooms, since November 7th till date, I wish to give the same my 
best indorsement and strongest recommendation. I truly lieve the Novelty Furnace 
will produce more heat with less fuel than any furnace maa, und positively more than 

any furnace I have ever seen. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. L. MARSHALL, 1029 Adams Strect, 


Mr. E. Brair: Bucyrus, Ouro, May 7, 1885. 
Dear Sir,—I have been using a No. 36 Novelty Furnace in my house the past 
winter, and have heated six rooms and a hall, with ten-foot ceilings, using seven and a half 
tons of coal. During the winter the thermometer has stood as low as 25 degrees below 
zero, and during the month of March reached zero nearly every day. I kept a continu- 
ous fire through the winter, not being troubled with clinkers. I have five pipes leading 
from the furnace, supplying eight registers with pure, warm air entirely free from gas 
and dust. I take the cold air from the cellar in the following way: A cold-air tube, con- 
necting with a window that opens out of doors, leads to about three feet from the fur- 
nace, throwing out the cold air to be taken by the furnace as required. With my 
experience during this extremely cold winter I am perfectly satisfied, and would recom- 
mend the Novelty always, Yours, &c., II. S. BLAIR. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA anp CHICAGO. 
4&@~ Send for descriptive phamphlet. 


AND 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

















Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 
*AdIUNOD ey JO Sued [[B Ul SEDUSsUBjOY 
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CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


ALSO 


Hot WATER APPARATUS 


1 .R WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


BAKER, SMITH & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 








81 & 88 Jackson St. 








THE——____-+- 


United States Electric Lighting Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weston Dynamo Machines & Lamps. 





Recent improvements make this the most perfect system of 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING 


now before the public. 


Among the many prominent buildings, both public and private, now 
successfully operating our lights, we mention the following : 


United States Postoffice,  - - - - « - = New York. 
Western Union Building, - - - : - - - “s 
Washington Building, . - - - : - - “ 
Equitable Life Building, - - - - - = ‘ “e 
Mutual Life Building, . - : : - - - “ 
London & Liverpool & Globe Building, - - - - - “i 


Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, Jersey City. 
New Capitol Building, - - - - - Albany, N. Y. 
United States Postoffice, - - Philadelphia. 
United States Mint, - - “ - 2 «es 
United States Postoffice, - . - - . . - Chicago. 
Palmer House, - - - - « = - = “e 

Royal Insurance Building, - - . : 3 - 
Home Insurance Building, - - > : ‘ - 


Insurance Exchange, - - - - - - . o 
Maller’s Office Building, - - - - . - s 

United States Postoffice, - - - - - - Saint Louis. 
United States Postoffice, - - - - - - Cincinnati, 
Pillsbury’s Mills, - - - - - - - Minneapolis. 
Parliament Buildings, - - - - - - - Ottawa, Ont. 
Washington Monument, - - - - ; . Washington, D.C. 
Montezuma Hotel, - : - - - - Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


CuicaGco Orrice, 216 La Sate Sr. 


C. C. WarREN, Manager Western Department. 





STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 


THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 
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Send for Hlustrated Catalogue giving full description and pric 


WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. 


FPRARADEKRIG TUDOR, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


222 E. 24th St, NEW YORK. 14 Pemberton Square, BOSTON. 
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Apartments in Private Houses Decorated to suit 
all tastes. 


We make a Special Study of the true harmony of 
Colors, and produce fine Contrasts and 
Combinations to match any man- 
ner of Furnishing. 


Churches and Public Buildings Painted and Fres- 
coed in the most approved styles. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


wees PAR i UE TRY Flooring, 


F Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ua, ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors, Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
f grams made and Estimates 
a given. Send stamp for book 
E of Designs. 
= 48 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


The Lavieuet on wee kind in the world. 





S EK WER eine ECK 


FIRE CLAY. 

















RHOADS & RAMSEY, 
107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) 

Yards—8g N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S. & M.S, R.R. 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 


HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





J. K. Russerr. Rosr. W. Wecc. 


J.K RUSSELL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Whoiesale Dealers in 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 


Moldings, Stair Work, Etc. 


80 to 92 Fulton Street, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE No. 4327. 
Ornamental Hardwood Work a Specialty. 


—=HAWLEY’S=—— 
LAUNDRY DRYER & CONVEYOR. 


PAT. 1868, 81, ’82, ’85. 





- 


Most perfect Laundry Dryer 
for Families, Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, etc. In use in the best 

residences in this city. Among 
whose are those of Messrs. 
G. Snydacker, C. T. Trego, 
H. D. Warner, H. H. Shu- 

feldt, J. V. Farwell, Morris 
Selz, J. F. Gillette, J. R. McKay. Send for Circular. 


B. R. HAWLEY, 
185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Z, he M. etalltc 
CENTER PIECE 


For C eilings 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 4g West Lake Street, 
SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 


—FOR— 


Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 
Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





VENT TOP. 
See 


>» > 
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Evanston, Ill., Building, 
J. R. McLEAN, Sr., 


Builder and Superintendent, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 





Guaranteed Roofing Plates. 


(From the “‘ Ironmonger,’”’ December 5, 1885.) 





AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


ESSRS. MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia may justly claim to have revolution- 
ized the roofing-plate trade in this country. When a year ago they became the 
representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old Method and Camaret plates, 
they were enabled with the aid of the manufacturers to give a positive and definite 
guarantee of the quality of goods bearing their brand. This could only be done by tak- 


ing the entire product of the works, the proprietors being under contract to maintain the 
standard of the production. This, they have not only done, but the quality has been 
improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co., was the first of the kind ever issued 
as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding between them 
and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do what had heretofore 
been impossible with most importers, who buy of I.ondon or Liverpool agents, and who 
are, therefore, not in direct communication with the manufacturers. fessrs. Merchant 
& Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among importers as the only direct representatives 
of works in Wales, whose owners are under contract to keep up the standard of a guar- 
antee and to sell their brands to no other parties, either in England or the United States. 
Of course this policy of guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they pur- 
chase of commission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased sales, and 
many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use the guaranteed plates. 
In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance their profits, substituted inferior 
brands for those specified. Finally, at the request of numerous architects and reliable 
roofers who have suffered through competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & 
Co. have succeeded in making arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet, 
not only with the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. ‘The effect of 
this, the firm feel satisfied will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property as well as to 
responsible roofers, architects and others engaged in the building trades. 








TO ORDER. 





THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 





i to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
fo penne oa and Sibvehe theshienees. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA .TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 
scoting and Interior Decoration. > Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


NorTHWESTERN AGENCY, J. L. MOTHERSHEAD, 


11 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. RECEIVER U. S. ENCAUSTIC TILE CO. 





EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 


corresponding with Advertisers. 
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MINERAL WOOL, 


(Protected by U. S. Patents.) 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST Material known for 
INSULATION OF HEAT, 
PROTECTION AGAINST FROST, 
PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF FIRE, 
FREEDOM FROM RATS, MICE and INSECTS, 
DEADENING OF SOUND. 


Used in buildings. It keeps the TEMPERATURE UNIFORM. SAVES largely in 
the EX PENSE of heating; renders the walls and floors exempt from the CON DUCT- 
ING OF SOUND. Completely NON-COMBUSTIBLE, it is very valuable for FIRE- 
PROOFING. 

AS A NON-CONDUCTING COVERING for Steam Pipes, Boilers, Drums, Hot 
Air and Blast Pipes, and all heated surfaces, and as a protection against frost for Water 


Pipes. 
MINERAL WOOL IS INVALUABLE. 
Over Ten Million Pounds in Use. 
For Samples, Information and Prices, address 
THE WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 123. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
SPECIFICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








These printed specifications are now ready. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address in the United 
States or Canada, postage free, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. 

ADDRESS : 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tue MutuaL BENEFIT 
Life Insurance Company, 


Of NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, - - - President. 


Paid Policyholders since organization in 1845, $83,67 2,050.53. 


In a Mutual Life Insurance Company every dollar saved 
in expenses is a dollar added to dividends, and a dollar 
saved in the actual cost of insurance. Zhe Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is conspicuous for its economical man- 
agement, for the magnitude of its Dividends, for the Zeraltty 
of its Policy Contract, and for its fair dealing with its mem- 
bers. Vo Policy can be forfeited after the second year as long 
as any value remains to continue the insurance. The Fud/ 
Reserved value of a lapsed Policy, computed on the 4 per cent 
standard, is applied to keeping the insurance in force; or, if 
preferred, to the purchase of a Paid up Policy at the Com- 
pany’s regular published rates. After the third year Policies 
are incontestable, except against intentional fraud, and all 
restrictions upon ¢ravel or occupation are removed. The Com- 
pany Joans up to one-half of the reserved value of its Policies 
when satisfactory assignments can be made as collateral secur- 
ity; and its practice as to the purchase of Policies for cash values 
has always been extremely liberal. Losses are paid immedt- 
ately on completion and approval of proofs ; and in all essen- 
tial features a Policy in the Mutual Benefit offers advantages 
equal if not superior to those of any other Company. 


CHARLES LEYENBERGER, 


State Agent for Illinois, 
No. 5 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





THE BOWER 


SHEWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 








With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SRAL ‘TRap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WATER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve SgEAL. ‘The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
ind Traps is little or no 
‘esistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. Illus- 
ative and descriptive 
48-page pamphlet sent 
free on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


“CAMARET.” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





CLARK’S ISLAND GRANITE—+- 


MERCHANT & CO,, 


135 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


beg leave to state that they 
have opened an office at the 
above address, where it is 


their purpose to carry in 
stock, as heretofore, a full 
line of their 


Roofing Plates—* GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD” AND 


CHICAGO AND 





SWEZEY’S 
IMPROVED 


DUMB. WAITER, 
For DwEs.uincs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR. 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
guaranteed 
No. 120 20th Street, 





CurcaGco, Itt. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L. B. Dixon, C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders. 


NEW YORK. 





—-——QUARRIES and WORKS of 


CLARK’S ISLAND, MAINE, 


Dealer in MonuMENTAL, VAULT and Bur_pInG Work. 


Every facility for finest work in Granite, Perfection in| ————- PP__A NING MILL.———|> 


Polish, Statuary and Designs. Aiso Dealer in Dimension 
Granite, unequaled in Quality and Beauty. Estimates 
promptly given. 


M. H. ST. JOHN, Proprietor 


Offices 83 & 84 Astor Houvsz, - NEW YORK. Tr 








J. K. RUSSBLL, 


82 to 96 Fulton Street, 


Hardwood Flooring, Wide Re-Sawing, Mold- 
ings, Kiln Drying, Specialty. 


SIZING ¥OIST WITH PLANER AND PLANING 
MBER. 


Cobb & Frost, Aug. Feidler. 

H.T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 

Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 

W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 

A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber. 

ig, John N. Tilton, Otto Matz. 

| ' Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 

| Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham. 
Cass Chapman. 

H. L, Gay. 











EADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 
when corresponding with Advertisers. 



















